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Sculpture in 
England. 


N the volume of the 
Builder just now 
closed, we com- 
menced to treat 
of this subject. 
In resuming its 
consideration, it 
may be proper 
to observe, as a 
reason for intro- 
ducing so much of 
the history of 
sculpture, that the 
conclusions here- 
after to be drawn 
as to the position 
and prospects of the art can only be fairly 
arrived at through a knowledge of the practice 
of the more prominent and influential ancient 
and modern schools. Without this survey—and 
it has been condensed as much as possible—it 
would be almost impossible to exhibit clearl7 
the nature of the changes that have at different 
times been made, while such particular reference 
affords opportunity for explaining the causes 
that have led to the varieties noticed, and to 
the gradual departure from the Greek canon. 
The immediate object of the present remarks 
will be to examine the condition of the more 
modern practice. 

The deterioration of sculpture in ancient 
times, even so early as the third century B.C., 
was shown to be attributable to the change in 
the feeling or impulse from that which had. pre. 
viously influenced its exercise. This deteriora- 
tion went on unchecked, till, by degrees, the art 
fell into decrepitude. The few spasmodic 
attempts to revive it in the reigns of some of 
the Roman emperors had no favourable results 
on the general status of sculpture as a fine or 
elevated art; and the occasional appearance of 
material or executive merit rather served to 
awaken with regret the memory of the past, 
than to raise a well-founded hope for the fature. 
The effect of this on the sculpture of modern 
times is chiefly seen in the quality of the art 
produced ; arising, as has been presumed, from 
the altered influence under which it hag ap- 
peared. It will be sufficient here to refer to one 
cause of the difference between the two modes 
of practice. The nobler impulse, the religious, 
which incited the ancient Greeks to seek for the 
utmost physical perfection in the types or images 
of their divinities, cannot, for obvious reasons, 
similarly actuate the modern sculptor. With 









the Greeks, every quality which was supposed to 
individualiso the various immortal personages 
that constituted their Pantheon,—as majesty, 


‘|power, wisdom, beauty,— had its distinctive 


material personification and recognised form in 
the-individual statue of the god or goddess to 
whom the special attribute was. appropriated : 
hence the multiplication of their representa- 
tions, and the expressive variety found in their 
sculpture. The modern sculptor has no such 
field, of a material kind in part, but also asso- 
ciated with poetical motive, for the exercise of 
his art, and the consequence is seen in the lower 
forms of practice which have at different periods 
been introduced. If the universal opinion of 
the most competent judges, that the noblest 
object of art imitation is the human figure in 
its highest state of perfection or beauty be 
correct, all other exercise of art must, in so far, 
be inferior. Sculpture has felt the effect of this 
disuse of the nude, and its followers have neces- 
sarily been led to give their attention to other 
studies by which they might assert and maintain 
a character for their art. 

Great attention has thus been paid to the 
treatment of accessories ; and the sculptors of the 
lower schools, as the Roman, very soon exhibited 
considerable power in the treatment of drapery, 
in which some of their statues offer admirable 
examples, not surpassed by any other school. 
That this was a special study is evidenced by 
the generally inferior quality of the naked with 
which it is associated, showing how the higher 
forms of art were then falling into neglect. 

In the revival of art, as it has been called, 
when sculpture began to be employed in Chris- 
tian monuments and illustration, the nude figure 
was, of course, proscribed ; and, therefore, in all 
representations of religious subjects, drapery 
was a necessity. In the primitive exercise of 
the art in this country, the prevalence of draped 
figures is found; but it is little more thana 
mere covering, without any approach to skilful 
design. Ordinarily, the dress is a sort of gown, 
such probably as was worn at the time by per- 
sons in authority ; but what is intended for folds 
is merely a succession of parallel lines cut into 
the stone ; and it is extremely rare to meet with 
any attempt at artistic arrangement, or to give 
expression by means of this accessory—socapable, 
in the hands of the true artist, to assist the effect 
of his subject. 

With respect to the quality of the earliest 
examples of sculpture used as decoration in 
religious buildings, no one with any real know- 
ledge of art would think of quoting such per- 
formances as worthy of being classed in the 
category of fine art. They fulfilled their main 
purpose,in giving enrichment and in contributing 
to the effects the architect desired to produce ; 
but it would be impertinent to class their 
authors, who were mere rude and uninstracted 
carvers or stonemasons, as sculptors, in the 








meaning of the term when applied to real mas- 
ters of the art ; or to compare their clumsy per- 
formances, executed for obviously very secondary 
though aot unimportant objects, with works of 
true sculpture. They usually exhibit utter 
ignorance of all rules of art: the figures are 
gaunt and ill-proportioned, with large heads and 
faces expressionless and scarcely human; while 
the limbs and bodies often are painfully dis- 
torted, in order to be fitted, or rather squeezed, 
into niches, or into the hollows of monld- 
ings; without regard to fitness or propriety, 
such as regulated the employment of similar 
accessorial decoration with the Greeks. What- 
ever interest is felt in their grotesque form and 
treatment. of sculpture, and often legitimately 
felt for the motive of the designs, can only be 
owing to its association with a style of architec- 
ture which is highly attractive; but it is strange, 
and, indeed, discouraging, to find this interest 
occasionally taking, in the more fervent enthu- 
siasts in Gothic, the form of unqualified admira- 
tion, as though the examples referred to were 
really good works of art, deserving commenda- 
tion. It may arise from want of knowledge, or, 
as is more probable, the confusion of judging 
two arts together, as if there were a common 
standard of comparison for both; and assuming 
as of course that because the architecture is, to 
them, beautiful, all art connected or associated 
with it partakes.of this quality. It cannot be 
too distinctly repeated that sculpture is imitative 
—with something more—,and that it must be 
judged by its success in reproducing the objects 
it professes to occupy. For architecture there 
is no such test. 

The extreme rudeness of the earliest attempts 
at sculpture, in the decoration of Gothic buildings 
in England, may be accounted for in somo 
measure by the little opportunity there was at 
that time of seeing works of a better kind, 
which might have guided the native workmen. 
The date of Wells Cathedral, for instance, one 
of the earliest, is the thirteenth century; and 
at that time, certainly, there were no examples 
of sculpture to direct public taste. It seems 
never to have occurred to those who were em- 
ployed to carve figures that the living persons 
around them could supply a general standard for 
their imitation. Even in the matter of propor- 
tion, it is curious to see the statues of saints, kings, 
and others, which crowd the front of this and other 
ofour magnificent Gothic edifices, impossibly elon- 
gated to a scale of ten or twelve heads or nearly 
double the natural or normal proportions, when 
such extravagance ought to have been obvious to 
the most curgory observer. It would seem the 
most natural course that, in the imitative arts 
enlisted. in the service of architecture, reference 
would have been made to the objects themselves 
as the best guides, as indeed was the case in 
foliage, &c.; but this evidently was not the 
practice with the human figure; and the so- 
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called sculptors appear to have preferred to work 
out here their own notions in forms of grotesque- 
ness. It is more surprising that this obtuse 
blandering should also be found in Italy, as well 
as in the East, where remains of good art, however 
dishonoured and neglected, must have challenged 
attention at every turning. The degradation 
was, however, greatest in the art used in the 
seat of the Greek Church; and is the more 
striking because it was in that favoured region 
that the Beautiful had both its birth and its 
crowning glory. These are anomalies in the 
history of art, and even of intellectual progress, 
which are extremely difficult of explanation ; 
and here, at any rate, they must be left un- 
touched, as it would be beyond our purpose to 
enter at sufficient length upon their discussion. 

As the employment of sculpture was extended, 
that used for ecclesiastical decoration greatly 
improved ; and, subsequently, its application to 
objects beyond architectural embellishment 
further advanced its progress. The introduction 
of portrait effigies, which at first were limited 
to ecclesiastics, led to the study of nature, inas- 
much as the robes in which the recumbent figures 
were represented lying in their tombs were 
no doubt carefully copied from the dresses 
worn by the bishops, abbots, or monks during 
life. How greatly this even limited atten- 
tion to truthfulness of imitation aided the 
progress of sculpture, albeit deficient in style, 
is seen in some of the beautiful arrangements 
of the costumes in these pious memorials when, 
at a later period, royal and noble ladies, richly 
habited, were the subjects on which the artist 
was Called upon to exercise his skill; and, still 
further, in those more extended designs in 
which opportunity was offered for introducing 
groups of accessorial figures, of ministering 
angels, and attendants, and even in larger and 
more ambitious compositions. 

There can be no doubt that great impulse 
was given to this improvement from without ; 
and, however strong the reasons that may be 
adduced for believing that the greater part of 
the earlier sculptured works ia England were 
the performance of native carvers, it scarcely 
admits of dispute that foreign artists visited 
this country, and from their superior practice 
contributed to improve the less-efficient works 
of the English craftsmen. This is easily ac- 
counted for both from the intercourse that 
existed between this country and Rome for 
ecclesiastical objects, and the attraction offered 
to Italian artists to seek employment in a 
country where it was well known the most magni- 
ficent religious foundations and cathedrals were 
being erected, and where their services would 
be acceptable, and sure to be well remunerated. 
This admission of obligation to artists who had 
had greater opportunities, at that time, of ac- 
quiring knowledge in the practice of sculpture 
than had been afforded to English workmen, 
may be made without casting discredit on native 
talent, or exhibiting any lack of patriotism. 
It was simply a repetition, with a difference, of 
what had already occurred when the more able 
artists who had wandered from Greece became 
the pioneers of art in Italy. Indeed, till the 
influence of the early Italian schools of art began 
to make itself felt, and to give a life to art, 
at first, under the impulse given by Niccolo and 
Giovanni Pisani, and, afterwards, by the re- 
markable body of artists who were created by 
the fostering care of the Medici family, in 
Florence, there is no safe ground for construct- 
ing a theory on the progress of sculpture in 
modern times. It is from the Italian schools,— 
varying, however, considerably in their fashion, or 
modes of practice,—that modern sculpture may 
be said to have its existence. Even at the pre- 
sent time are found imitations of the peculia- 
rities which distinguish the features of the 
leaders of the different Italian styles; and yet 
not specially or exclusively, as if the artists 
believed that any one mode was the right one, 
but because art being looked upon chiefly, or 
perhaps entirely, from a material (rather than a 
sentimental) point of view, and the inventive 
power of sculptors not now being great, every 
style of art, however fantastic, is recognised 
as justifiable, and may be found issuing from 
the same hand or studio. No styles can occupy 
positions of wider divergence than that of 
Donatello, for example, and the Phidian school; or 
that of Bernini, or of Roubiliac, contrasted with 
fine Greek sculpture. Yet the very artists who 
profess to admit the unrivalled excellence of the 
latter are found to produce works, which appear 
to be intended only to challenge comparison 
with some of the weakest examples of conven- 








tionaliem; in tricky effects and what only 
deserve the name of curiosities of art. 

German and Italian sculptors of deserved 
eminence are frequently found exercising their 
talents in this free and uncontrolled manner, 
heedless, perhaps, how unquestionably they are 
injaring, by such practice, the chances of ever 
restoring true taste in sculpture. 

The popularity that such productions often 
command is to be attributed mainly to the want 
of education in the public in the principles of 
true art. Never having been taught in what 
excellence in sculpture really consists, and 
having no opportunity of acquiring this know- 
ledge by the study of nature or of fine examples 
intelligently demonstrated, the generally low 
tone of public appreciation of art can scarcely be 
wondered at. 

The application of art to religious objects, and 
the simplicity and earnestness that characterised 
the earlier works of the “ revival,” justifies the 
belief that sculpture might be brought to as 
noble a consummation in modern times as it 
attained among the ancient Greeks. Of course, 
objectively, it would appear under a different 
form. The representation of the nude figure 
would be denied it, as inconsistent with the 
feelings of a Christian community; and in this 
respect the ancient sculpture would still have 
its advantages. But in high purpose, elevated 
and affecting expression and in beauty, the art 
that aspired to illustrate the Christian senti- 
ment, with its graces and charities, would have 
opportunities quite as favourable for its develop- 
ment and success as those at the command of 
any Pagan school. 

The promise shown in the works of the Pisani 
and others of the time, supplemented somewhat 
later by the immense artistic power of the school 
which counted Michelangelo among-its distin- 
guished members, leaves no doubt that this lofty 
position would have been gained for art, but for 
circumstances, as remarkable as unexpected, 
which acted as a disturbing cause to the course 
sculpture was taking. This was the revival in 
Italy, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, of 
the taste for classical literature. It was indulged 
in to such an extent, under the patronage chiefly 
of Lorenzo, the ‘“ magnificent,’ at Florence, 
that it became the fashion among scholars and 
certain of the higher classes to despise and 
ignore whatever was modern in art or literature, 
even to the disuse, among themselves, of their 
own native tongue; employing only Greek and 
Latin in their own writings and correspondence. 
‘Lhe prejudice was soon extended to the domain 
of sculpture, and the artist was required to 
adopt the ancient style, aud to illustrate subjects 
of Greek poetry and mythology, instead of those 
with which only the unlearned and common 
herd could be supposed to sympathise. This 
innovation sounded the knell of sculpture. It 
had the effect of drawing away from an original 
and yet a sound and elevated practice of art 
some of the greatest artists who had appeared 
since the decadence of Greek sculpture. But 
it not only directly checked the promise there 
was of establishing an original and most expres- 
sive school of art, but, as this pseudo-classical 
style was, in this instance, neither more nor less 
than a caprice, favoured by a party of pedants, 
it opened the field for the admission of every 
kind of fanciful novelty that fashion might be 
pleased to encourage. Modern sculpture has 
felt, and is still feeling, the consequences in the 
uncertainty and shifting which has everywhere 
since marked its practice. 

It may be said, summarily, for it would be 
impossible here to notice all the eminent artists 
of these times, that three great masters led, in 
chief, the more remarkable and influential 
schools of art in the period included in the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, 
Among these Michelangelo stands pre-eminent, 
His works display a force and vigour of thought 
and sentiment, a breadth of treatment, and a 
profound knowledge which have never been 
equalled. The opinion that to Michelangelo 
attaches the reproach of having injured the pro- 
gress of sculpture, is only partly true. Hisstyle 
wanted simplicity, and that freedom from effort 
which dignifies Greek sculpture; but his own 
productions exhibit his superior power in every 
class of art, and bear the stamp of genius of the 
highest order. Those who formed themselves on 
his practice, many of them artists of eminent 
ability, failed to develop what was really good 
in him ; and, as is usually the case with imitators, 
only exaggerated his more striking peculiarities. 
It was they who caused the injury to sculpture 
that is often unjustly attributed to the great 








master himself, by intensifying, and, as it were, 
perpetuating his tendency to some extravagance 
of manner. 

The sculptors who next appeared as leaders 
of defined character, namely Berniniand Roubiliac, 
may with greater truth be considered the real 
causes of the corruption of taste in sculpture. 
Both were artists of indisputable genius, and 
both, after their manner, exercised their art 
with consummate ability. Unfortunately both 
were led away by the ambition to produce effect 
by originality and daring. The bold and por- 
tentious style of Bernini was based on the 
exaggerated manner of the followers of Michel- 
angelo; and in his compositions he showed an 
utter diresgard of all the laws of simplicity and 
pure taste so essential to the true character of 
sculpture. Roubiliac was equally insensible to 
the restraints of a sound judgment in the exer- 
cise of his art. He had fertile invention, great 
facility in composition, and a marvellous power 
of execution which has never been equalled. 
He treated the marble in which he worked as if 
it were ductile as wax; but with all these 
undeniably great qualities, his was a practice 
that could only lead to the very worst results. 
While the ordinary spectator stands amazed 
before the proofs of Roubiliac’s technical skill, 
the real critic is obliged to deplore the misdi- 
rected application of talent in one whose extra- 
ordinary gifts, had they been properly used, 
might have raised sculpture to a position of great 
honour. He was followed by a crowd of imitators 
of his worst peculiarities, who only helped on 
the degradation of sculpture. 

False, meretricions, and deplorable in its 
consequences as was the taste introduced 
by those artists, respectively, yet the indis- 
putable genius and surpassing power of exe- 
cution they displayed in their works exer- 
cised a very wide influence, and procured them 
a large amount of patronage and favour, ata 
time when the true principles of sculpture were 
little understood. Roubiliac executed several 
important monuments in England, where, indeed, 
in the absence of any commanding or even 
mediocre native talent, he reigned supreme in 
his art. Bat it required the master mind and 
hand to sustain the prestige of his corrupt 
style. At his death a crowd of feeble imitators 
could only repeat all the worst features of the 
school, without any of the redeeming qualities 
which marked its individuality. 

The very low state of sculpture quite at the 
end of the eighteenth century should be recog- 
nised by those who desire to understand the 
difficulties which surrounded the art, with re- 
ference to its possible return to a better con- 
dition. A very fair estimate of this may be 
obtained by inspecting the comprehensive col- 
lection of monuments of the period referred to, 
in Westminster Abbey. Not without merit of a 
certain kind, in invention and execution, they 
are, for the most part, only to be referred to as 
painful records of a thoroughly degraded taste. 

It was at this critical period when sculpture 
seemed to have fallen, never to rise again, that 
two artists appeared who were able to infuse a 
new spirit intoart. These were Canova, a native 
of Italy, and Flaxman, an Englishman. Though 
differing essentially in their own practice,—one 
rather affecting the more florid ancient school, 
the other having a strong leaning towards the 
simplicity of the Italian art of the revival,—they 
both recognised the value of the best Greek 
examples, and advocated the study of the antique 
as the best foundation for the education of an 
artist. A review of the works of these two 
remarkable sculptors might be useful here,— 
showing how one was too often tempted into a 
meretricious style and over-attention to a 
laboured surface execution; and the other, 
while exhibiting a deep knowledge of the laws 
of sculptural composition and exquisite sentiment 
in subjects of pathos, scarcely did justice to his 
works with respect to their execution ; but to do 
this efficiently would require space beyond our 
limits. 

The partial return to an improved style in 
sculpture soon bore fruit in England, where 
all the practice had hitherto been in the 
hands of foreigners. Native sculptors could 
now commence their studies from a new and, as 
it were, original starting-point, and the new 
school was in direct and healthful antagonism to 
the traditions of the Bernini and Ronbiliac 
periods. But, still, there were almost insuper- 
able impediments to establishing scalpture on 
a secure basis ; for though the bad taste of the 
previous schools was recognised, it was by no 
means easy to create an interest in the subjects 
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now generally chosen for illustration,—culled, 
usually, from classical dictionaries, or represent- 
ing cold allegory,—although, technically, the 
works exhibited a purer style, greater simplicity, 
and, especially, improvement in the choice and 
character of form. The educated and preten- 
tious dilettanti classes gave it partial support, 
but the general public had no sympathy with a 
style of art that appeared only to deal with sub- 
jects utterly beyond their comprehension. Thus 
the success of this innovation was by no means 
certain; while there were many rival modes of 
practice to which*people werealready accustomed. 
{t was not easy, therefore, all at once, to sup- 
press the tendency in artists and their patrons 
to continue in the beaten track, especially when 
no sufficient reasonsor explanations were given to 
educate them in preferring what was sound and 
good to what was worthless. There was also 
another great difficulty hard to be met, where 
every artist and every employer claimed the 
right to assert his own independence in the 
exercise of art. This claim of freedom from law 
and prescription, which still influences the 
practice of sculpture, only shows that the art 
is not yet conducted on any sound general prin- 
ciple; and it increases the difficulty of pro- 
nouncing, even speculatively, on its future. 

It is this looseness, or indisposition, or, it 
may be, incapacity, to recognise what is the 
true basis of sculpture as a fine art that 
makes it hazardous to offer an opinion on the 
prospects of the art in this country. If 
the Exhibitions of late years are to be taken 
as evidence of its condition, it is impossible 
to avoid the discouraging conclusions sug- 
gested by the mixture of modes rather than 
styles, the absence of elevated motive in subject 
and expression, and, with few exceptions, the 
want of knowledge of and feeling for the nobler 
class of form which characterise the majority of 
works. At the samo time there is compensation 
in the technical merit displayed in certain direc- 
tions ; and which, rightly guided, is one of the 
elements of success; as a means for sculpture 
taking an honourable place in our national prac- 
tice. It must be admitted that, in many 
respects, art in these days is become a trade, 
and is practised to meet the market demand. 
It must be so. Painting, however, can do this 
with greater licence and safety than can be per- 
mitted in sculpture; and it uses its facilities. 
But even here is it not done somewhat to 
the sacrifice of what is understood as high- 
art design? But when sculpture attsmpts 
this discursiveness,—in pseudo-Venuses and 
Nymphs and fancy-subjects on one side; por- 
traits, in statues and busts of contemporaries, 
sometimes in semi-classical costume, sometimes 
in the extreme of realism, in coats, trousers, and 
neckcloths, on the other,—doubt may bo felt, 
whatever may be the latent talent of the artist 
for effecting better things, whether a true school 
of sculpture can be looked for where such ano- 
malies and contradictions are found in jaxta- 
position. An intelligent writer has lately said, 
“‘No amount of skill can make commonplace 
men, and commonplace accidents, aad common- 
place feelings fit subjects of high art. Phidias 
himself, set to carve in marble portraits of 
London aldermen, could not give the busts any 
heroic air or endurance as the best works of 
art.” Without endorsing the whole of this 
Opinion, it is impossible not to recognise the 
value of the principle enunciated. 

Two important truths seem to crop out from 
what has been said, and they will apply to the 
condition of sculpture in England. ‘ihe pre. 
sent practice of sculpture, as a fine art, is not 
constrained by any rule or canon as to prin- 
ciples ; and there is no tribunal of sculptors who, 
devoting themselves to the higher forms of art, 
exercise any wholesome influence in regulating 
the general practice; or who, from the marked 
superiority of their productions, are competent 
to incite the ambition of younger students, or to 
guide public taste, And, secondly, that the 
public, not generally gifted with an acute sen- 
sibilty or genius for art—especially sculpture— 
are indifferent as toits quality. When attention 
is given to it, it is rather for some cunning of the 
hand displayed in it than for any quality or 
exhibition of earnest and original impulse of 
mind orheart. This is a natural consequence of 
the neglect among us of public education, even 
of the most elementary kind, in the principles 
and practice of fine art; and it applies to all 
classes. 

By treating this subject generally it has been 
possible to avoid particular and invidious refe- 
vence to living sealptors and their works. At 





the same time, it would be unjust and ungra- 
cious to close this paper without making distinct 
allusion to those of our departed worthies, and 
one especially but recently passed away, who 
have shown, in the best of their productions, 
that England is able to count among her artists 
some who, for true art sentiment, refined taste, 
and able execution, have established the claim of 
this country to take honourable rank with other 
nations in the exercise of sculpture. It must 
always be remembered that art is of very late 
growth in England; and it makes our progress 
the more remarkable. While Italy and France 
were producing, as far back as the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, artists of great ability, this 
country could not boast any native sculptor, of 
even small pretension, till the end of the 
eighteenth. 


A forthcoming trial of strength is announced 
in which our living sculptors may have the oppor- 
tunity of showing how far they are able to 
uphold a character for England in their particalar 
art. Though, it may be, from the unhappy and 
disturbed state of the Continent, that, as regards 
foreign schools, the contest will be limited, 
still, our sculptors will be called upon to show 
what England can now do; and, in the interests 
of the subject to which the preceding remarks 
have been directed, we will hopefully trust that 
the display will satisfactorily and honourably 
testify to the ability of our present race of 
sculptors. In the spirit of the classic competitor 
ia the games,— : 

“ Superent quibus hoc Neptune, dedisti ; 
Extremos pudeat rediisse.”’ Hoc vincite cives, 
Et prohibite nefas,” 











ART STUDY AND ART CRITICISM. 


Artist and critic are names that seem to 
imply somewhat more than simple distinction ; 
at any rate, the distinction is constantly appre- 
hended as involving an opposition ;—it is well if 
not the same obnoxious opposition that confronts 
herbivora with the carnivora in forest and field. 

Such a view, however, so far as it may be 
supposed to represent more than a sarcasm, is 
essentially unsound; the office of criticism is 
not more to denounce faults than to indicate 
beauties that were hastily or unfairly neglected, 
and to set forth the relative value of works and 
styles that may be all and entirely admirable, 
though in different degrees. 

Now, for due acquittal of this function, it is 
manifest that criticism is nothing unless endowed 
with sensibility to recognise whatever beauties 
of art are independent of any immediate exercise 
of studious reflection, as well as with the analytic 
faculty that can give some rationalised account 
of the laws on which these effects are ultimately 
dependent. 

Bat we are here, it will be perceived, demand- 
ing for the critic certain qualifications that are 
no less indispensable for the artist—the artist 
who is bound to know beauty when it presents 
itself, to appreciate with refined exactness what- 
ever forms of beauty he imagines, and who, in 
working his way to realisation, can spare no 
exercise of whatever analytic faculty he may 
fortunately be possessed of. 

A true artist, therefore, may seem to require 
to be accomplished with all the qualifications of 
a critic, and with something—with, in fact, a 
great deal—more. He has to originate forms of 
beauty which the critic comes into possession of 
ready made; and by him must be practically 
travelled that difficult road that lies between the 
conception of a work of art and its perfect execu- 
tion, while the best triumph of the critic is but 
to map—after all incompletely—a route already 
traversed. Natural enough, then, may it seem 
that critics should for the most part be a band 
composed, according to a familiar satire, of 
“those who have failed in literature and art.” 
The ambitious, the would-be but infelicitous 
artist comes away from spoilt work with at least 
the jargon of the studio,—with a store of those 
technical phrases that are most in use, and ever 
convenient, if not indispensable, for indicating 
nice distinctions of effect and manner, but that 
as used by the ignorant and inept become jargon, 
nothing better. 

But failure in art does not prove disqualifica- 
tion in the critic who, having taken his wrong 
turning at a branching road, has had the sense 
to turn back. Such anerror is easy for one who, 
out of strong sympathy for what is excellent in 
art, has to learn by trial that the true bent of 
his endowment is not to create, but to enjoy, to 
understand and to expound, He may be well 





enough content with his alternative as a good 
critic not to grudge the artists the langh that 
they have never been slow to indulge. The 
satire of Lothair has been challenged as bor- 
rowed from Balzac ; but Balzac had been antici. 
pated by Pope, who pursues the story of those 
who are only critics because they have mis- 
carried as poets, one disastrous stage further on : 
he says, they— 


** Turn critics next, and prove plain fools at last.” 


There is then an artist element in the critic and 
the critic’s studies—there is a critic element in 
the artist and in the artist’s studies; but as 
there is a point at which the critic will do well 
to forego pursuit of practical art, so there is a 
point at which the artist must shake himself 
free from intellectual, from critical principles 
and supervision, and move on under the influ. 
ence of pure imagination,—of imagination en- 
riched it may be by previous intellectual disci- 
pline, but no longer referring to it for rule and 
sanction at every stroke. 

Sensibility to beauty is a characteristic of 
both artist and critic, but with the artist lies 
the responsibility of stimulating the imagina- 
tion with excitement, to which it is the critic’s 
bond to be rightly and delicately susceptible. 

Artist imagination has “to body forth the 
forms of things unknown,’ and when these 
hitherto airy nothings are turned by him to 
shape, and have a local habitation, it is for 
Criticism to approve itself by something more 
than the sympathy of an ordinary cultivated 
spectator,—by a responsive recognition of the 
product of “ fine frenzy ” and its import, so dis- 
tinct as to be susceptible of verbal statement. 

Verbal exposition even for the elucidation of 
his own works, is no part of the office of an 
artist whose triumph it is to deliver all his 
meaning by his proper art. 

Still the exercise of a certain critical faculty 
is, as we have said, appropriate to an artist, and 
it has two forms of manifestation,—first, under 
the primary guidance of his teachers and in- 
structors, who by this very character are critics, 
though they may be artists no less, and address 
him: through the medium of criticism ;—and 
secondly, during the progress of his independent 
work, 

In the second case, he is, above all, his own 
critic, especially when engaged in original com- 
position, or the last finish, He must subject 
himself continually to self-criticism of the most 
unsparing kind, as made up equally of ever- 
revolved comparisons of thoughts, plans, and 
devices bearing on the effect he strives for, and 
of alternating and tentative revivals of feeling 
and emotion in implicit combination with the 
movements of the hand. 

No doubt, an artist may often do well even at 
this advanced position to invite and lend an ear 
to observations of professed critics; but such 
hints he should be very wary of allowing to take 
possession of him. The critic of an unfinished 
work has but half the case before him, and the 
very detail that justly offends him, as it stands, 
may involve the only unharmonised because as 
yet imperfectly-developed germ that is to give 
the whole composition its motive and value in 
existence. For the artist, in such case, to subor- 
dinate his native, though half-unconscious ten- 
dencies to what must be a guess of the critic, is 
to consent to make his work a joint work, and 
of workers who cannot by possibility be in 
effective concert. Such entire complaisance is, 
I believe, not very frequent,—never on the part 
of those who make the best use of a suggestion 
from without, by so modifying it in harmony 
with that which is within as to transmute it 
sometimes almost beyond recognition. A true 
critic will be prepared and content to find his 
most prized suggestions come in for no more 
ceremonious treatment. A true artist, with just 
confidence in the assimilative power of his ideal, 
will never disregard a really pregnant criticism,— 
certainly never be so weak as to forfeit its 
advantage out of timidity or egotism, forbidding 
him to admit even to himself a foreign influence. 

We come then to this, that a critical faculty of 
very high refinement is part of the nature of the 
artist; and wherefore, then, it may be said, 
should the world seek other critics? If for 
no other reason—as that artists are sufficiently 
occupied in art to undertake criticism, or too 
concentrated in purpose to range loose and at 
large,—very importantly on this ground,—Criti- 
cism must needs be exercised, however conside- 
rately, yet jastly, and therefore with resolute 
stringency, upon contemporary art; and it were 
too much to expect that competitors should be 
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able to weigh their own merits, without bias, 
against those of others. Certainly it were 
unfair to call upon an artist, however candid, to 
proclaim the superiority of a rival whom he is 
still striving, and not unreasonably hopefal one 
day to surpass. Critics are, no doubt, far too 
much swayed by partiality to friends and allies ; 
but the correction of critic by critic involves less 
acrimony than collision of principals. And so 
this reason stands, although with such prece- 
dents of artist writers on art as Reynolds, 
Richardson, Faseli, not to allude to contempo- 
ravies, the rule can be made by no means 
absolute. 

Again, Criticism proper in one of its fields in- 
trenches upon that of metaphysics and most 
abstract philosophy. The theory of zathetic is 
to art what that of logic is to science; the dis- 
covery and exposition of the nature of beauty, its 
varieties and limitations, and of our susceptibility 
of beauty,—of the mental operations that enter 
into imaginative enjoyment aud subserve artistic 
invention,—this isthe subject matter of the very 
highest criticism, to be developed only by a com- 
bination of a rare and peculiar aptitude of abstrac- 
tion and familiarity with examples. 

’ Still farther, the philosophy of art inosculates 
with the philosophy of history, and the higher 
criticism comes equally into requisition, whether 
we trace art as developing amidst a sphere of 
circumstances of its own, or a3 affected by influ- 
ences. of general history, and having, its own re- 
action upon general history again. 

From these points of view, art can scarcely 
expect due honour but from the ministrations of 





those who can devote long days,—may we not 
say lives P?—to the languages and literature, as 
well as monuments, of the ancients, aud to the | 
still more voluminous, if less difficult and recon- 
dite, memorials of the epochs of art in medieval | 
and modern history. 

When Criticism, strengthened by the bracing 
air of these regions, addresses itself to interests 
and problems of the day, its functions are thus 
distributed :—First, to induct contemporaries to 
the best enjoyment of the accumulated wealth of 
the world in the art of bygone ages ;—this is a 
store that the world cannot afford to want or to 
waste ; but to enjoy it truly, much special infor- 
mation is required: ignorance otherwise will 
neutralise it in some directions; ignorance and 
fatuous prejudice in many more. 

In the next place, Criticism represented by 
critics who neither are nor pretend to be artists, 
will have its way in claiming to pass sentence 
on the purport and value of contemporary works 
of art for behoof of the enjoyment of general 
connoisseurs, and also with very important con- 
sequences indeed at the invitation of purchasers, 
diffident of their own judgment, but concerned 
to acquire works that shall not pall upon them 
forthwith, but, in virtue of sterling merit, con- 
tinue to please them, and constantly please them 
more and more, 

Criticism, so applied, involves necessarily 
some pretension to teach ; and to teach not only 
connoisseurs, but artists also. To tell pur- 
chasers what they ought to buy, or to commis- 
sion, is to impress very forcibly on artists what 
they ought to paint, to sculp, to build, and the 
power and the wholesomeness of this reaction 
accord with the qualities of the criticism. As 
regards power, even when the power of truth is 
not in question, there can be no doubt that 
merely pertinacious criticism exerts great influ- 
ence in exciting and directing public interest, in 
justly or unjustly establishing or retarding repu- 
tations, and as effectively by silence as by 
clamour; and when not of cultivating public 
opinion, of fixing some enormity on a pedestal as 
a fashion. It is especially when eloquence, con- 
joined with authoritative positiveness, lends its 
help, that the work of gaining the public ear 
goes most gaily forward; it is well if the abuse 
does not shake faith in the value of criticism 
altogether; it seems too certain that when once 
the public ear is fairly got hold of by sophisti- 
cated criticism, death alone of the tenacious 
crities, or of their generation, can give true art 
its succour and release. The egotism of an in- 
dividual of misdirected endowments may be as 
extensively mischievous as the concerted action 
of a clique. Fascinated, or bullied, or blind- 
folded, the world is subjugated by fashion in its 
worst phase, as the very inversion of natural and 
genuine taste, and has to take whatever is served 
out to it for truth, and beauty, and honour, and 
holiness, and what not, in respect of ancient 
and earlier art, as well as of the exhibitions of 
the day. 

Let us, then, review and look fairly in the face 








some of the abuses of Criticism that we had need 
be on our guard against, if we do not wish to 
apend time and trouble on some false scheme of 
study and practice,—to deprive ourselves for 
years of the enjoyment and instruction derivable 
from whole worlds of works of genius; lastly, 
if we would escape the humiliation of hearing, 
some fine day, from our guide that he has been 
wrong all the while, though we never found him 
out, and of being invited to follow the self-con- 
demned Will-of-the-wisp in pursuit of a new 
promised land, tricked out in description as 
flauntingly as before, and just as certain to prove 
again either a desert or a quagmire. 

A besetting temptation of the critic is 
paradox; true discoveries of such importance 
and novelty as to surprise are not always to be 
come by, and yet a large section of the public, 
like the audience in the prologue to “ Faust,” 
“longs to be amazed.” Sie sitzenda und woll- 
ten gern erstaunen.” Wanting a new trath for 
this end, the next best resource is the plump dis- 
allowance of an old one. By this stratagem one 
characteristic of every true step of progress 
seems imposingly manifest,—a distinct re- 
vulsion of opinion; but there is the vital 
difference, that the revulsion in this case is from 
a true opinion to a brazen-faced fallacy. The 
propounder of paradox, it may be,—nay, we are 
bound to assume,—deceives himself before he 
misleads others; but it is with the resulting 
mischief, not with the precise moral position of 
the critic, that we are concerned :— 


*€ His nature is known by the hay on hishorn, Have a 
care of him, Roman! ” 


Now, it is certainly by no means an unhealthy 
exercise of thought to test, from time to time, 
whether for the faith that is in us we have a 
reason withia us,—to challenge ourselves to give 
our most time-honoured convictions a good 
shake, prepared to take the consequences if they 
shake to pieces; but this is quite another thing 
to wantonly abusing the glib faculty of speech to 
the detriment of others,—to soothing weak self- 
complacency by playing first one tune and then 
another, without care for sequence or coherence 
on the magic flute, and watching composedly the 
pitiable efforts to keep time in strings of puppet- 
like admirers. 

Masters of words are too apt to abuse words, 
as if they were not free servants, engaged 
with guaranteed rights, but slaves; ata nod of 
caprice a phrase of the dignity of “ the Ideal” 
has found itself, not so many days ago, com- 
manded to interchange meanings with ‘‘ The 
Realistic.” Each phrase is paraded, rigged out 
in its borrowed definition, and the mutation con- 
ducted with the ostentatious candour of a thau- 
maturgist, might pass for a true transforma- 
tion, but ‘that we have been present at such 
pantomimes often before, watched every artfal 
shuffle to the side scenes, and seen each string 
hooked on. We know exactly the kind of tricks 
that are to follow, and the older children 
among us think it time to go away. Therefore, 
so please ye, we will continue to think and talk 
of the art of Raffaelle and of Phidias as ideal— 
the critic notwithstanding. 

Words, it has been said, are the counters of 
the wise and the money of simple fulk. I can 
only desire that the clever people will keep 
their counters for themselves, and leave me and 
my friends to employ our words under the con- 
dition of all sound currency as having an ascer- 
tained and reliable value in exchange. 

The instincts of critical paradox attack repu- 
tations as readily as phrases, and find free scope 
in speaking uncivilly of time-honoured dignities, 
and in magnifying insignificance. Whether a 
critic declares with a tart phrase, and an air of 
smug infallibility, that Shakspeare was not the 
great writer he has been taken to be, or that 
Dekker, Webster, Middleton, and the rest were 
worthy to rank upon a line with him,—I care not 
which form of paradox the coxcombry of criticism 
presents to me,—Incredulus odi. I will believe 
as readily that the whole Summa Theologica of 
Thomas Aquinas may be interpreted out of one 
twirl of an illuminated Medizeval capital, as that 
the total effect of Veronese’s Marriage of Cana 
depends, as the world has been assured, and 
seems to have been driiled into remaining 
seated after hearing it, in one white whisker of 
the cat in the corner. 

Perhaps the denunciation of Raffuelle is the 
most—it is difficult to choose the epithet, let us 
say inoffensively—the most conspicuous exem- 
plification of critical paradox that has been 
vended in our time, and that if the spirits of the 
wise really do sit in the clouds, to mock us must 





have supplied their best amusement. I have 
lived to hear him spoken of by a critic of repute 
as “an ill-educated young man, living at a bad 
time.” In what terms of super-subtle, of super- 
cilious paradox, covering equal emptiness of 
feeling and information, somo of the works by 
which he enriched the world and ennobled 
human nature have been spoken of by accepted 
teachers in Israel, I should be almost ashamed 
to quote,—fortunately, may be, time forbids to 
do so. Students of artistic literature know 
where to find them. 

Beware, then, of critical paradox; suspect it 
not alone when ignorance or worse vituperates 
‘“‘oreat heirs of glory, due to deathless fame,” 
but in every case of unqualified denouncement or 
exaltation of a period or a style. 

Extravagance betrays itself at once when @ 
single style is proclaimed as engrossing all 
possible merit or defects. When Gothic archi- 
tects are proclaimed to the sound of shawms, as 
alone impeccable, it is not only that the immortal 
merits of the Greeks are disallowed: the dust 
that is thrown in our eyes disables us from 
making due distribution of honour, even as 
among the Goths themselves, and refined delight. 
inevitably perishes with suppressed discrimi- 
nation. 

One of the strangest examples of confusion in 
criticism has arisen in our time in what has 
been called the Battle of the Styles. Classic 
art has not only been denounced as Pagan,—the 
stigma is as fairly applicable to Geometry and 
Algebra,—but the disparagement has been 
extended to the modifications it received at 
the hands of men of great original genius at 
the so-called Renaissance. Bad works enongh 
there are, no doubt, that belong to the period ;. 
but the denial of its high services,—of any merit 
whatever, led on to the denouncement of the: 
movement simply as a Renaissance,—as a false 
attempt to bring back the obsolete, to galvanise 
the dead. 

And what was the alternative proposed,—to a 
great extent realised? With amusing incon- 
sequence a highly modified modern classic 
style was denounced as vicious, because a& 
revival, and the world was to be rescued by 
another,—the revival of Gothic; and thus for 
one Renaissance we now have two. 

' And if the second justifies itself, it may be 
objected, as well as the first,—and why should it 
not ?—wherefore complain ? 

It lost its best chance of doing so from the 
irrational spirit in which the first had been dis- 
allowed—its nature misrepresented. Had but 
just honour been conceded to the men who, out 
of fragments and records, equally ruined, deve- 
loped Italian palaces and the Townhall of 
Vicenza, we might have seen, perhaps, equal or 
superior powers of organic development dis- 
played upon modern Gothic ; we might have beer: 
spared much of what we have, as we have it, and 
more that we are imminently threatened with 
that I forbear to specify. 

Art, however, it is but fair to say, has a 
liability to paradox,—that is, somewhat akin to 
the paradox of Criticism. 

Novelty has to be obtained, and an easy way 
of compassing, at least novelty for the moment, 
is by turning the world of art upside down, 
reversing positions generally, and leaviag pro- 
prieties of everything to struggle through as 
they may. So mouldings only appropriate for a 
cornice come to be applied to the base, and meet 
us at every turn; columns are made to diminish 
downward instead of upward; whatever was. 
continuous is broken, whatever vertical is bulged. 
Finely felt drawing hardens into Medivalism 
for the sake of a change, and pains are taken to 
misdraw the figure,—perspective, aérial and 
linear, are forgotten, as if Masaccio and Brook 
Taylor had never lived; and sculpture, as much 
in horror of gracefui drapery as of the glory of 
the nude, comes forth in whatever symmetry may 
be consistent with corsets and crinolines, with 
breeches and buttons. 

It were ill counsel to make no daring experi- 
ments beside the beaten track,—great advance,. 
no doubt, can only be made by defiant innova- 
tion ; but the error lies in taking experiment for 
result, in expecting that right can consist with 
the reverse of right, or even in accepting reverse 
of wrong for right,—the reconfounding of the 
already confused for anything but chaos worse 
confounded. Certainly, portents so generated 
present themselves professing to be works of 
art, that are only suited to symbolise either 
ugliness or anarchy. Thus buildings grow up 
before us that are justly said to be of no style; 
they have analogy with nothing that has gone 
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before, and, destitute of a scheme of novel 
harmoniousness within themselves, do not attain 
to a style of their own. 

The secret of true invention is not so easy— 
is not quite to be reached by simple inversion ; 
let those who think so repudiate old habits of 
locomotion, and try conclusions at once by 
standing on their heads. 

So let the student of Art beware of following 
high-flown efronté rhetoric of critical paradox, 
or of adopting paradox of his own motion. 
Another warning might be given to him to 
mistrust some more prosaic critics who profess 
to be teachgrs of art in the sense in which Sir 
Edwin Landseer truly told the Commons’ Com- 
mittee art is beyond teaching,—to lay down rules 
how beauty will certainly result, or must in- 
fallibly be forfeited. 

Daring the term of rudimentary exercise the 
student can only advance at all by giving im- 
plicit faith to his instructors, and literally and 
loyally working through their prescribed and 
well-considered courses. But the time comes to 
the artist, as to the man, when his first and last 
counsellor must be within his own breast ; there 
is a time when he must assert independence,— 
not repudiating criticism, but accepting it for 
consideration, and be emboldened as an artist to 
put his own questions to Nature direct. 

In conclusion. It is most true that the artist 
who has to live by his art is differently placed to 
the connoisseur or critic ; the latter has oppor- 
tunities of criticism assured, and may stand 
loftily aside, indifferent how long a blast of 
fashion may take to blow over; but the artist 
has to measure its continuance against the 
scope of the career he can look forward to, 
according to the hackneyed but ever pertinent 
quotation,— Those who live to please must 
please to live.’ There is great truth in this, 
and yet nothing shall persuade me that there is 
not at any period a noble career in art open for 
those who, given the endowment of genius, do 
not degrade it by ministering indulgence to bad 
taste, but who set themselves to reconcile the 
inevitable drift of their day with a truthful 
beauty that, however, taking colour from it, will 
continue beyond it. 

We must live,—artists especially must live,— 
in our time and by our time; but those artists 
will not have the worst chance of living in it 
and after it too,—which is no more an incon- 
sistent than an unworthy ambition, who are 
not content merely to get along easily by hang- 
ing on, not always over-gracefully, behind the 
chariot of fashion,—public opinion if you will,— 
but who can gird up their resolution to make a 
dash at the leaders in full career, and govern it 
perforce in some degree to a direction of their 
own. W. Warkiss Lioyp. 








HOMES IN THE EAST OF LONDON. 
A VISIT TO WAPPING “ ISLAND.” 


How many persons in London, Central or West, 
amongst those who have heard of “ Wapping,” 
or who have passed through its leading Thames- 
side thoroughfares, are aware that one of its 
oldest portions has been known for many years 
by the name of“ The Island.” An island, in sooth, 
there exists, but one not formed by a convulsion 
of nature, but by the artificial handiwork of man. 
The formation of the London Docks several years 
ago displaced a thickly-populated district run- 
ning between East Smithfield and on and beyond 
the foot of Leman-street on the one side, and 
bounded by the straight line of Hermitage-street, 
parallel with High-streetand the River Thames, 
on the other. Between the two dock-gates that 
open into the river, there is an extent of inhabited 
territory extending about a quarter of a mile in 
length, and less than half that in breadth. 

This singular spot of London East is an 
artificial island, and, comprised within its space, 
it exhibits the two extremes of great commercial 
wealth and importance, and the lowest phases of 
human suffering and indigence. 

Wapping Island is entered from the City by 
‘two inlets, one leading by the side of the Tower, 
and the other through Nightingale-lane. 

Passing over the dock-gates, the street to 
the right is the main thoroughfare, and is 
known as the High-street; the principal one to 
the left is Great Hermitage-street, as a tablet 
tells on a corner house dating from 1726. 
Once upon the island, a sanitary tour of two 
or three hours in duration will unfold a micro- 
cosm of social life to the daring visitor so multi- 
form in character that he can scarcely hope often 
to meet with it again in the same compass. On 





the river-side are the large shipping wharfs, 
with their Babel of noise, their din of cranks, 
cranes, and hydraulic lifts. The long street is 
lined with hosts of jabbering carmen, grum- 
bling cabbies, touting porters, and provoked 
policemen, who are vainly appealed to, and who 
are as vainly appealing in turn to obstinate ob- 
structives to ‘‘ Move on, I tell ye,”—realising 
to the mind the Irish taxman’s vow of ven- 
geance. 
**T call’d three times before, and 
I’ve found I’ve call’d in vain ; 
By the Hokey, you will rue it 
If I have to call again.” 


Foreigners in numbers are passing us by; 
refagee French and German, with their luggage, 
an inexpressible look of anxiety being marked 
in their faces; numbers of native-born British 
and alien passengers are hurrying “ outward 
bound.” Leaving the exciting scene, where 
so many sorrows, joys, and feverish expectations 
are surging, we dive into one of the dismal 
courts that connect the two before-mentioned 
thoroughfares. There are heaviness and gloom 
around us. We move on notwithstanding in 
the thick unwholesome atmosphere, by the light 
of one glimmering lamp which lights the entry 
to this dismal court. There are open doors on 
each side of us, and damp, grimy walls. There 
are open channels and open sinks at our feet, 
and odours inhuman and horrible. Our out- 
stretched hands in experiment can nearly touch 
the hovel fronts on either side, and infants’ 
screams and mothers’ bewailings are ringing 
in our ears. Our presence soon _ brings 
around us many forms, and our inquiries tell 
of our supposed mission. Civility, com- 
municativeness, and supplication make up the 
epitomised tale at the threshold, but the em- 
braced invitations to enter reveal pictures of 
human pain and tribulation that Dante might 
have included. Three types, made to the image 
of God, inhabit the room we have entered,— 
a father, in the last stage of consumption, and 
two daughters nearly marriageable, with hardly 
sufficient rotting clothing “‘ to cover their shame.” 
The rags that hang around their attenuated 
frames flutter in stripes against their naked legs. 
They have no stool or chair upon which they 
can sit. Their father occupies the only stool in 
the room. They have no employment by which 
they can earn even a pittance ; they are at home, 
starving on a half-chance meal a day, and hiding 
their raggedness from the world. The walls are 
bare ; there is one bed in the room, and a bundle 
of dirty rags are upon it; but we doubt if the 
most sympathetic of the broker fraternity were 
to insist upon a bill of sale, one half-crown 
would, or could, be realised. The dying father 
will shortly follow the dead mother; and when 
the parish coffin incloses his wasted form, and a 
pauper grave closes above him, what shall be 
his daughters’ lot ? 

There are voices and visitors on the creak- 
ing stairs; hands are laid upon our shoulders, 
and we follow to the other side of the court. 
Here misery is not so apparent, nor is the 
hunger glare so observable; yet sorrow and 
suffering, sickness, and incurable maladies 
reign, and will have no ending save in death. 
“Come here, sir, please; look at the sorrow 
that God has pleased to inflict upon us. Look 
at my poor boy, Johnny,” stripping the bed- 
clothes down, and baring the limbs of a crouched 
skeleton in the bed. - 

We withhold description. It was a sore 
family trial, in sooth; in addition to the other 
severe trials of the household, the father bad 
worked but little for thirteen weeks. There 
were some young children in the room, and the 
mother had sofficient to attend to in the caring 
for them, and the poor paralytic. The thick, 
close air of the room would kill a giant who 
was not inured to such an atmosphere; it 
must be by some of the inscrutable designs of 
Providence that the back is fitted for the burden. 
We left after hearing a narrative that might 
well excite wonder and sympathy in 4 callous 
heart, and help to furnish a key to unlock the 
mysteries of some of our social problems. 

Where next? We are ushered into a small 
back room. The tenant is a young woman, 
whose husband is at sea. Heis gone for months. 
She may hear from him soon, or she may never 
hear. In the meantime she must live. She is 
making canvcs sacks, or sacking, and covers, for 
a firm near to St. Paul’s. Were she to work 
sixteen consecutive hours, she might earn eight- 
pence; but some days, through other home 
duties, her earnings are from fourpence to six- 
pence. Think of it, English ladies, ye whose 





generous sympathies are at present with the 
victims of a wicked war ; think of your sisters in 
the swamps of Wapping, where fever, small-pox, 
scarlatina, measels, and other deadly diseases 
are making havoc, fraught with peril, too, for the 
future of our country! There is scope at home 
for Christian benevolence ; there are battle-fields 
in London where ambulances would not be out 
of place. 

Pass we on again, and up another narrow 
and rickety staircase: more fever and small- 
pox, more rags and wretchedness. We fanoy 
by the soft Celtic brogue, and peculiar and 
idiomatic expressions that fall upon our ears, 
that we are within a Munster peasant’s cabin. 
The Munster accent is here, but not the mud 
walls. The “ mavrone,” the “ winasthrue,” the 
“allagone,” break out in sobs, and blend into 
each other in rapid succession. And “yer 
honour” has to listen to tales that would break 
the heart of a lump of granite. The endearing 
“alanna” and the expressive “ aroon” ~ are 
uttered by the Celtic mother, and little Mike in 
the corner is coaxed into quietness. Of a verity 
we are among the O’Donovans, the Driscolls, 
the Dempseys, and Cavanaghs, of the Sister 
Island; but instead of the thatched cabin of 
Skibbereen or Macroom, with its peat fire, with 
its hook and suspended pot, we stand ina London 
room about 8 ft. by 6 ft., or scarcely more in ap- 
pearance. There are few coals, or rather cinders, 
in the grate, and, with the boxes, beds, and 
other trumpery, there is scarcely a passage 
free from the door to the fireplace. Yet within 
the confines of this narrow pest-room, a family 
of six “ live, move, and have their being.” 

Fever and small-pox rage “ next door, and 
next door, and over the way, and next door to 
that, and farther down.” This is the language 
we are told it in, and the corroborative evidence 
is our own eyes, and the replies of many persons 
whom we ask, There are snowdrifts and ice- 
bergs upon the river, and there are delays in the 
arrival of the screw colliers, and there are poor 
coal-heavers in this court who have earned but 
little for weeks. The room we have just left is 
rented by one of them. ‘The good Sisters of 
Mercy and the Paseyites of —— have been very 
kind, and they do all they can for us.” This 
acknowledgment comes from more than one 
woman whom we question. Honour to those to 
whom honour is due. 

Let us sum up at this point of our narrative 
the conditions in the firat alley we entered. 
The nightside aspect of the court is a “ cut- 
throat” one; the daylight view is bat little 
better. The backyards are receptacles, in 
most instances, for all sorts of filth and refuse.; 
the old barrels or vessels that contain the 
supply of water are thickly coated on the 
sides with slime, and there is an undisturbed 
deposit of mud at the bottom. There are ashes 
and night-soil on the flags in front, there is dirt 
within the threshold, and there is but little 
decency apparent anywhere. The husbands and 
wives, in many instances, whether much or little 
is earned, drink. The men who mostly work on 
the river, or by the river, work hard when at it, 
for they have to work uncertain hours. The 
majority of the women and the children are in 
rags, and seldom above the reach of starvation. 
Wife-beating, oaths, Billingsgate, drunkenness, 
contagion, and death would make up the bual- 
letin; and yet, side by side, and in the midst of 
this dreadful carnival, there are little oases of 
purity, of womanhood, and manhood, that help 
to relieve the dark picture. 

Places and neighbourhoods like those of which 
we are speaking, and which we will presently 
notice, require instant parochial and Govern- 
ment inspection. ‘The living, perforce, are hud- 
dled among the dying and the already dead, and 
are soon to be victims. Local mortuary-houses 
are an actual necessity, that contamination 
and contagion may be cat off. However harsh 
the removal may seem, it must be insisted on, 
and the nursing and “waking” of the conta- 
gious dead put an end to. Daily inspection is 
@ necessity. 

Another court visited is nearly a second 
edition of the first. It enjoys no thorough 
ventilation: it is one of those places that our 
grandsires were want fo term a “ turn-again 
lane.’ Small-pox, and sickness, and want are 
here; and children, and tumult, and rags in 
abundance. ‘The visitor is scanned, and walked 
around, and looked up at, and “interviewed,” 
before he has timeto put a question. The invita- 
tions to walk in, and “ see for yourself,” are many ; 
and once in, there is little attempt indeed at 
cloaking the stark, staring truths that are visible 
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in every room. We shall not tire our readers 
with pictures of poverty, many of which possess 
@ uniform sameness in outline, but whose depths 
are of ever-varying hues, deeper, darker, dead- 
lier. In the house to our right three in family 
are stretched in the small-pox: in that below, 
near the corner, th3 only hop> of the family is 
waiting to be coffined. He is waked, as is the 
custom of his country, and two dips are burning 
on a deal table near his head. A little crucifix 
is laid on the heart of the corpse; and, as we 
wait, neighbouring women, “his own kith and 
kin,” and of his own province, are dropping in 
to the little room. The new-made widow and 
heart-broken wife, who has been out nearly 
all the day, preparing for the funeral, has 
come in. The burial society of which her poor 
husband had been a member for years, has dis- 
puted her claims. They have told her her hu:- 
band was in arrear, and bis benefit is forfeited, 
and that if they would like to exercise their 
right by rule, they might not give her one penny, 
but taking compassion upon her, and in view 
of her lats husband having been a good-paying 
member once, they would allow her a moiety. 
It is a suspicious affair, and wants light. The 
collector knew for several weeks that the poor 
man was dying: and in pursuance of advice, 
avoided calling for a number of weeks for the 
money, 89 as to Jet the poor man run out of 
benefit by his lapse of payment. This inhuman 
dodge is often practised. 

In the funereal gloom, and stumbling over 
heaps of snow, we take our leave. A body of 
watermen and two of the Thames Police emerge 
from one of thos narrow river gorges known as 
“water-stairs.” A stretcher is borne on the 
shou'ders of four of the party, and the human 
freight they carry is a swollen, dripping, and 
ghastly corpse. The dishevelled hair hangs 
adown between the two foremost handles of the 
stretcher, and the upturned face hangs back 
unsupported. It was the face of a young woman 
of perhaps five-and-twenty, and she must have 
been for some days in the water. Enough! 

We leave “the Island” unbroken in its dismal 
outer silence, save by the odd shout of some 
drunken seaman staggering towards his lodging, 
followed at a safe distance by a solitary con- 
ste’.ie. Within the heart of that island there 
are, however, wakeful lamentations ;—death, 
disease, want, and many unutterable miseries. 

To exhibit the wounds, ulcers, and social ab. 
scesses of our lowest strata of domestic life, is to 
do little more than to proclaim oursanitary wants. 
The honest and simple exposition of the one is 
the natural and certain evolution of the other. 
To give back to man the primitive health that 
nature intended him to enjoy,—to accomplish 
this would be an emprise worthy of the world’s 
highest prize. We dare to add that, in this age 
of all-conquering science, the solution of the 
difficulty and the completement of the task ought 
not to be remote.* 





THE IDENTIFICATION OF STREETS AND 
HOUSES IN TOWN DISTRICTS. 


Sir,—In reply to your correspondent of last 
week on this subject, I refer him to my sugges- 
tion which appeared in the Builder for 1869 (or 
1868), ‘That minutes and seconds of latitude 
and longitude be marked upon all buildings in 
town orcountry.” If this were done everywhere, 
no one street or house in the world could be 
mistaken for another, and strangers would be 
able to count their way about large towns, 
without the miserable expedient of asking 
those whom they might meet. 

Watrter ScarciLt. 








* Since the above was written, and before it could be pub- 
lished, the local authorities have taken us by the forelock. 
Nine of the houses in the first court we have alluded to in 
our article have been condemned as being unfit for human 
habitation, The whole of the families ia them have been 
turned out, and the doors and lower windows boarded up. 
The remaining dwellings still inhabited are not in much 
better sanitary condition. The families dispossessed have 
betaken themselves, fevered and plague-stricken as they 
are, to the second court mentioned, a few yards distant. 
Here disease is also rampant, and the dead and the dying 
are waked together. For the last four or five years fever 
was seldom absent for a month from court number one, 
and now, and now only, when a whole populous neigh- 
bourhood is threatened with annihilation, action is taken 
in the matter to prevent exposure, The transplantation 
of the evicted from court number one to court number 
two is but the heaping up of one plague-stricken Ossa 
upon another fever-fu!l Pelion. Outside the confines of 
**the island,” but within sight, and under the shadows of 
old Wapping Church, there are other lanes and alleys 
quite as bad as those we have already described. The 
sooner the houses lose their tenants the better. Several 


humble yet useful lives may be saved, and the local 
authorities may escape the grave censure that their dere- 


EARLY ENGLISH STATUTES CONNECTED 
WITH BUILDING. 


Asone the Early English statutes are to be 
found many enactments bearing upon subjects 
connected with the building trades, sanitary 
laws, and other matters coming within the 
limits of an architect’s experience, that give 
quite a mellow antiquity and rare racy flavour 
to what we might suppose to be devoid of 
archeological interest. Some of them are still 
law; but others have fallen into abeyance, or 
have been repealed; and as a study of the law 
is generally considered dry, dull, heavy, and 
unattractive to the last degree, and quite un- 
likely to be pursued as a recreation, I dare say 
I may assume that some of the last-mentioned 
Medizeval statutes may have the charm, if we 
may say 80 of anything that is old, of novelty. 

I must premise that I have taken all my ex- 
tracts from a small volume, with a calf-skin 
cover as brown and glossy as a chestnut, pub- 
lished in the reign of Charles II., which pur- 
ports to contain an exact abridgment of all the 
statutes then in force and use. 

Just as the ancient commerce, the coal trade 
of Newcastle has its archeology, so have the 
building trades. The histories of both are, 
indeed, coéval, as near as may be, with that of 
the grand old castle. Here is a clause from 
the Magna Charta :—“ No town or freeman shall 
be distrained to make bridges and tanks, but 
such as of old time have used to make them in 
the time of King Henry, our grandfather.” 
Does not this give us a very doleful picture of 
this branch of the building trade in the centuries 
immediately succeeding the Conquest? But as 
we go on, we shall see this and every other 
branch emerge from the shadow of compulsion, 
and come out into the light of free industry. 
The masons, for instance, must have been a con- 
siderable body to call for special legislation. In 
the reign of Henry VI. there was a statute 
passed to the effect that it should be felony for 
masons to plot confederacies, and that such as 
assembled upon such confederacies should be 
imprisoned, fined, and ransomed at the king’s 
will. 

Later, some of the endeavours of workmen to 
better their condition appear to have been looked 
upon as encroachments, for there was further 
legislation to meet their case in the reign of 
Edward VI. This young king’s advisers enacted 
that :—‘* Artificers, workmen, and labourers, that 
conspire together concerning their work or 
wages, every of them so conspiring shall forfeit 
for the first offence 101. to the king; and if he 
pay not within six days after conviction by 
witness, concession, or otherwise, he shall suffer 
imprisonment, and during that time shall have 
no sustenance but bread and water. For the 
second offence he shall forfeit 201., and that not 
paid within six days, as aforesaid, shall suffer 
the pillory ; and for the third offence shall for- 
feit 401. and that not paid within the said time 
shall again suffer the pillory, lose one of his 
ears, and be ever after taken as a man infamous 
and not to be credited.” 

After this, things appear to have gone on 
pretty quietly. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
we may see that whereas members of some 
trades were not allowed to take as apprentices 
the ctildren of people who were not possessed 
of freehold land to the value of 31. per year, an 
exception was made in favour of smiths, car- 
penters, rough-masons, plasterers, sawyers, 
brickmakers, bricklayers, tilers, tilemakers, 


take apprentices whose parents had no land. 
And when thus apprenticed, the law still 
looked after the king’sjuvenilelieges. Henry VIII. 
enacted that every master, as well as parent, 
should provide for each of his servants or sons 
(between the age of 7 and 17) a bow and two 
shafts, and cause them to exercise shooting in 
pain of 63.8d.; and that the inhabitants ofevery 
town should keep their butts in good repair in 
pain of 20s. for every five months default. Were 
there butts on Nex castle Moor, I wonder ? 

The plasterers were looked after, specially, as 
well as the masons; for I find they were re- 
stricted from exercising the art of a painter 
unless they were servants to painters, or had 
been apprenticed to one for seven years. James I. 
enacted that plasterers might use whiting, black- 
ing, red lead, red ochre, and russet, provided 
they mixed them with size only, and not with 
oil; and that painters were not to charge more 
than 1s. 4d. a day for laying flat colours, whether 
mingled with oil or size, and applied to either 








thatchers, and shinglers, who were allowed to) 


Glaziers appear to have travelled from place to 
place with licences under the hands and seals of 
three justices of the peace. They are frequently 
alluded to as exempt from penalties incurred by 
persons who wandered about without any 
ostensible means of obtaining a livelihood,— 
such as persons who pretended to tell fortunes, 
or collect moneys for charities, or were common 
players, minstrels, or bear-wards, or labourers 
who wandered and would not work for the wages 
settled by other enactments. All these, if 
caught begging, were to be stripped naked from 
the middle upwards, and openly whipped till 
their bodies were bloody, and then sent from 
parish to parish till they reached that in which 
they last dwelt for the space ofa year. But the 
glass-men were not to be confused with them, 
bat allowed to pass on their way unmolested. 
A change of luck came to them, as it comes 
sometimes to most of us, and James I. declared 
that noble personages hitherto in the habit of 
giving authority to persons to travel about 
should do so no more, and that even glass-men 
were to be reputed rogues, notwithstanding pre- 
vious statutes to the contrary. Once, I think, 
we catch sight of ancient stained glass ; 
for in a list of articles Richard III. would 
not allow foreigners to import, such as beaten 
gold and silver for painters, occurs “ painted 
glass.” 

Looking now to early sanitary regulations, we 
see that under the Piantagenets it was as un- 
lawful to sell diseased meat as it is now. 
Edward II. enacted that a “butcher who sold 
swine’s flesh, mezzeled or dead of the murrain, 
for the first offence should be amercied, for the 
second have the pillory, for the third be im- 
prisoned and fined, and for the fourth turned out 
of the town.” 

Henry VII. enacted that no butcher in any 
walled town, Cambridge, Berwick, and Carlisle 
only excepted, should kill any flesh in his 
scalding-house, in pain to forfeit for every ox 50 
killed the sum of 12d., and for every other 
beast, 8d. 

Overcrowding was taken into consideration by 
Queen Elizabeth. She enacted that none should 
erect or convert a building to be a cottage for 
habitation unless he laid four acres of freehold 
land of his inheritance so near to it, that they 
might be conveniently occupied therewith, in 
pain to forfeit 101. to the Queen for every such 
erection or conversion. No owner or occupier 
of any cottage was allowed to place or suffer 
any more families than one to live in it in pain 
to forfeit to the Lord of the Leet 10s. for 
every month they so continued to co-habit it. 
Bat, unfortunately, an exception was made in 
favour of cottages in cities, boroughs, and mar- 
ket towus, and those provided for labourers in 
mines and quarries within a mile of such mines 
or quarries, and hence we have overcrowding 
after all. 

Adaulteration of food, too, was always jealously 
watched, and apparently, continually attempted, 
if we may conclude so from the repetition of 
enactments ‘relating to it. There appears, in- 
deed, to have been no end to the ingenuity of 
our predecessors in inventing adalterations, or 
to their skill in detecting them. Here is an 
enactment in the upholsterers’ department, made 
in the reign of Henry VII.:—* None shall put 
to sale in fairs or markets any feather-beds, 
bolsters, or pillows, except such a3 are stuffed 
with one sort of stuff, viz.—dry-pulled feathers, 
or clean down, and not with scalded feathers, 
fendown, or any other unlawful corrupt stuff, 
in pain to forfeit thejsame.” The upholsterers 
took no heed; for Edward VI. brought the 
matter up again io terms that proved they 
progressed in their audacity, and stuffed 
their feather-beds with sand, lime, gravel, fen- 
down, thistle-down, with anything, in fine, but 
feathers. 

Pollution of wa‘ers and bad smells from decay- 
ing garbage were recognised as injurious to the 
public health as early as the reign of Richard II. 
One of the statutes of his reignis thus abridged : 
‘None shall cause to be cast dung, garbage, 
entrails, or aay other anuoj ances, into the ditches, 
rivers, waters, or other places within or near any 
city, borough, or town, or the suburbs thereof, in 
pain to be called by writ before the chancellor, 
and, if found guilty, to be punished at his 
discretion.” Ditches were particularly con- 
sidered in the reigu of Elizabeth, and ordered to 
be scoured, and their contents removed from the 
highway immediately. All hedges were to be 
kept low, or the owner of them was to be 
fined 10s. 








liction of duty merits, if immediate action be taken, 


timber, stone, or lead. 





Most of the statutes I have quoted are 
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restrictive; but there are many more that urge 
on great undertakings and stractural works. 
Act afcer Act was passed for the paving of towns, 
repairing of bridges, rebuilding of decayed 
houses, building of new houses on waste lands, 
the making of rivers navigable that were un- 
navigable before, the conveyance of water in 
“trunks” or vaults, as conduits were called, the 
reclamation of land from the fens and from the 
sea, the maintenance of highways, and the 
erection of colleges, hospitals, and other institu- 
tions. 

Englishmen, it is some consolation to find, 
were not always at knightly tournaments, 
or at great banquets, or mustering under the 
standard of their feudal lords, or even assisting 
in grand religious festivals in our superb cathe- 
drals, but had their every-day work as well as 
ourselves. They dug and delved; they piled up 
geeat embankments; cut hundreds of miles of 
sewers; made harbours, havens, coast works, and 
defences innumerable. Henry VI. appointed a 
company of gentlemen, to be called a Commis- 
sion of Sewers, to visit the different sea defences 
and superintend their repair. Edward IV., 
Henry VII., and Henry VIII. followed in 
the same course. Henry VIII. set forth that 
the sea walls, ditches, banks, gutters, calcies, 
bridges, and sewers by the sea-coast, and marshes 
had suffered inestimable damage, as much by 
the rage of the sea as by the making, erecting, 
and enlarging streams, mills, bridges, ponds, 
fish-garths, mill-dams, locks, hebbing-wears, 
becks, flood-gates, and they were then “ dimpt 
lacerate, and broken.” 

Here is asimple Elizabethan outline of one 
of these considerable undertakings,—prim and 
stiff, like the walks and knots in an HEliza- 
bethan garden:—‘It shall be lawful for the 
mayor and commonalty of Plymouth to dig a 
trench, 6 ft. or 7 ft. broad, through all grounds 
lying between Plymouth and any part of the 
river New, for conveying that river thither; and 
to repair it, and to do all other things necessary 
for the same, they paying the owners and farmers 
of the grounds so to be digged, the value thereof, 
to be assessed by two Justices of Assize. How- 
beit that water shall not be conveyed through 
any orchard, garden, or to the hindrance of any 
mill witkout the owner’s consent.” 

Sometimes we are shown our old parish 
churches in asscciations with which we do not 
now regard them. Edward I. enacted,—“ Fairs 
and markets shall not be kept in churchyards.” 
‘“ Every lord at the beginning of his fair was to 
cry and publish how long it would last, in pain 
of being grievously punished,’—decreed Edward 
III., by the way. There was to be no fighting 
in churches. Edward VI. enacted that, he who 
was convicted of striking with a weapon there, or 
of drawing it with intent to strike, should have 
one of his ears cut off, and in case he had no 
ears,—not an uncommon calamity in those times 
it would seem,—he should be burned upon the 
cheek with the letter F, and be excommuni- 
cated. No one was to use chiding words in the 
church or churchyard, in pain of suspension for 
such a time as the ordinary should think fit. 
Parsons of churches were forbidden by Edward I. 
to cut down trees growing in the churchyards, 
unless for the necessary repair of the chancel, 
or, in charity, of the body of the church. 
Elizabeth enacted, that all moneys recovered 
for dilapidations should be employed upon the 
buildings for which they were paid within two 
years, in pain to forfeit to the Queen double as 
much as should not be so expended. 

Although people were beaten, burat, and 
mutilated for small offences, there was not an 
utter callousness concerning their implements 
of punishment; for, among other items, I see 
Edward I. was particular to decree that every 
pillory, or stretch-neck, was to be made of con- 
venient strength, so that execution might be 
done upon offenders without peril of their 
bodies. 

Notwithstanding the large amount of engi- 
neering, architectural, and artistic work indi- 
cated in the many objects enumerated in the 
Early English statutes, I only find mention of 
the word “artists” once. And what do you 
think was required of them ? 

It was not a monumental tomb for a dead 
prince, or a gold cross to hang upon the neck of 
a radiant princess, or a gift for some ambassador 
to be honoured or foreign potentate to be pro- 
pitiated. The only two artists mentioned—they 
were to be “ able artists,” according to a statute 
of Charles Il.—were to compute the contents 
and gauge of all brewing-vessels for the informa- 
tion of the Excise ! F. R. WILSON. 








PASSION PLAYS, TRADE PLAYS, AND 
EARLY ENTERTAINMENTS. 


THE press, through special correspondents, 
lately gave the public an account of some 
religious plays and festivities still enacted in a 
corner of the Continent every ten years. The 
Bavarian Passion plays had their counterpart in 
these kingdoms for many centuries ; and, indeed, 
from extensive travel through various parts of 
the three countries, we can safely affirm that 
many vestiges of these Easter, Whitsuntide, 
and Christmas observances have not yet com- 
pletely died out. Religious rites, lay and clerical, 
are still performed. Christmas carols and 
Easter hymns are still sung by the peasantry. 
Thousands of homes have still a Christmas-tree, 
and nearly all our churches and homes have 
their festival decorations. Let us look back, 
however, for some centuries at the custom, and 
let us reckon up its influence on the social 
character of our people. There is no denying 
the fact that the modern drama had its founda. 
tion in religion, and, more or less, in miracle- 
plays and mysteries. 

Early Christianity was bitterly antagonistic to 
the drama as it existed in Pagan Rome; and the 
fathers of the church first severely censured all 
the ordinary dramatic entertainments existing 
in their time. Thecensures of the church, how- 
ever, were unable to stop the strong desires that 
existed for witnessing the exhibitions of cir- 
cuses, amphitheatres, and other arenas. Even 
the heavy anathema of the church was hurled 
in vain. There seemed to be something so 
very strong and attractive in the drama, and 
the fascination it exercised was so very subtle, 
that it grew and prospered, though intermit- 
tently, and remains down to our own time 
proof almost against attack. 

When, after a long and heavy and a well- 
sustained crusade, the church at last confessed, 
by its action, that it was powerless to cope 
with the tastes of our ancestors, it adopted the 
strategy of fighting the enemy with its own 
weapon. Here we have in a nut-shell the crea- 
tion of the miracle and Passion plays, and other 
observances of a cognate character, long famous 
on the Continent, equally famous in these coun- 
tries, ever changing, always lapsing, blazing 
forth anew betimes, sinking out of sight again, 
but always leaving sufficient vestiges of their 
nature and scope to enable them to be re-habili- 
tated in one form or another, and so transmitted 
to us. 

Let us give some historical incidents not 
generally known, confining our subject mostly 
to the observances practised in our own islands. 
The custom of decking churches, religious 
houses, and domestic dwellings with holly, box, 
laurel, ivy, mistletoe, and other evergreen plants 
and shrubs dates back to the beginning of the 
Christian era, and it was doubtless an imitation, 
with modifications, of Pagan manners and 
customs. The cypress, yew, palm, olive, and 
laurel all appear to have been used, and each to 
have symbolised some virtue, in death or in 
victory, by our Pagan forefathers; plants, or 
flowering shrubs, that held ever green, were 
typical of the soul or of a life everlasting; and 
we need scarcely wonder that they were chosen 
by a Christian race to perpetuate a remembrance, 
or recall by their usage, at Christmas time 
particularly, an ever-living joy. The winter 
was but a seeming death, from whose bosom 
was shortly to burst forth a spring-time of 
hope. 

We are told that the firat speaking sacred 
drama was that called “ Della Passione de nostro 
Signor Giesu Christi,” by Giuliano Dati, bishop 


of San Leo in 1445. This could not be, because’ 


we have sufficient evidence to show us that even 
in England and Ireland miracle plays and 
mysteries wereperformed long anterior to this. As 
to their perfectness as dramatic compositions, we 
will not speak. In a disjointed form, at all 
events, they existed, and have been transmitted 
to us, and they have been retained amongst our 
people. 

In the seventeenth and down to the 
close of the eighteenth century many profane 
and sacred plays and mysteries were acted in 
the houses of our people, more particularly 
amongst the peasantry. They were prevalent 
in the Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland, and 
were most general over Ireland. In this country 
we had the Chester Mysteries performed pub- 
licly in England in the thirteenth century. At 
a later date we had a series of Irish plays and 
mysteries, sacred and otherwise, known by the 
following titles, “‘ The Cottoning of the Frieze ;” 








“The Marriage Act;” “The Servants serving 
our Lord at Table ;” “ The Falling or Thickening 
of Cloth;” “Sir Sop or Sir Sophin, the 
Knight of Straw.” Some of these plays passed 
into Wales, the West of Scotland, and the North 
of England, in the various migrations of the 
Trish. 

The above plays indiscriminately have been 
performed at Irish wakes, weddings, and festi- 
vities, and at Christmas, Easter, and, indeed, 
throughout the year, whenever occasions 
offered for a solemn representation, the religious 
ones have been introduced and performed. 
Mirth and joy have now for many years been 
associated as much with Christmas time as 
miracles and religious rites. Stowe writes that 
‘tin the feast of Christmas there was in the king’s 
house wherever he lodged a Lord of Misrule ora 
Master of Merry Disports, and the like had ye in 
the house of every nobleman of honour or good 
worship, were he spiritual or temporal.” The 
corporations of London, Dablin, and some of the 
Scotch cities were mixed up with many of these 
olden ceremonies, the mayors and members 
figuring prominently in them at Christmas, and 
at other stated intervals. 

The trade guilds helped to keep these old 
religious observances alive, for hardly a trade but 
had its patron saint, motto, and banner. From 
the communes and boroughs of the Middle 
Ages, when trade and manufacture, and the 
artificers were more protected by special enact- 
ments within walled towns, trade guilds 
exercised great influence, and received much 
public and corporate favour. Before the Refor- 
mation, the Roman Catholic clergy had a voice 
and a veto for all performances that they liked 
or disliked. They could command in their cor- 
porate character the attendance of associated 
bodies of men, to give éclat to public, religious, 
or other ceremonials in which they were in- 
terested. The English and the Irish clergy, in 
the reign of Henry VIII., often exhibited 
mysteries and moralities, and previously to that 
reign these were exhibited not only, we think, as 
a church observance, but as a couaterblast 
against the profane drama, as it was denomi- 
nated. The following record, preserved amongst 
the MSS. of Robert Ware (not Sir James Ware), 
gives us an insight into Christmas customs and 
observances practised nearly 350 years ago. The 
record is an Anglo-Irish one, for Dublin, where 
the play was enacted, was one of the counties 
of the English pale. 

“Thomas Fitzgerald, Earl of Kildare, and 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, in the year 1528, 
was invited toa new play every day in Christmas, 
Arland Usher being then mayor, and Francis 
Herbert and John Squire, bailiffs; wherein the 
tailors acted the part of Adam and Eve; the 
shoemakers represented the story of Crispin 
and Crispianus; the vintners acted Bacchus 
and his story; the carpenters that of Joseph and 
Mary; the smiths Vulcan, and what related 
to him; and the comedy of Ceres the Goddess 
of Corn, by the bakers. The stage was erected 
on Hoggin-green (now St. Andrew-street and 
College-green), and on it the priors of St. John 
of Jerusalem, of the Blessed Trinity, and of All 
Hallows, caused two plays to be acted, the one 
representing the Passion of our Saviour, and the 
other the several deaths which the Apostles 
suffered.” 

By the above interesting record, we see 
that three religious establishments, Trinity, 
St. John of Jerusalem (the priory of Kilmaia- 
ham), and All Hallows took part in the Chris- 
mas ceremonies and processions. Several of the 
minor corporations or guilds both of London and 
Dublin, some centuries back, were in the habit 
of inviting their chief magistrate or governor 
(lieutenant) to a play on the anniversary of 
their patron saints. The corporation usually 
supplied the performers, and the City also sup- 
plied mostly the scenery, dresses, and machinery. 
Many trade bodies, however, appear to have 
kept a stock of portable fixtures for their yearly 
displays themselves. In every case they sup- 
plied their own banners and flags, and took a 
pecaliar pride in their display. In the library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, which, by the way, is 
rich in MSS., we find another record, from which 


-we give an extract :— 


“That in an expedition against James M’Con- 
nell by the Lord Deputy Sussex, in 1557, he was 
attended by John Usher, captain, and Patrick 
Balkely, petty captain, with sixty of the trained 
bands, and upon their return ‘The Six Wor- 
thies’ was played by the city, and the mayor 
gave the public a goodly entertainment upon the 
occasion, found four trumpeters’ horses for the 
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solemnity, and gave them twenty shillings in 
money.” 

These exhibitions had, doubtless, the sanction 
of the clergy, and were assisted by them. 

All the trade guilds, both in London, Dab- 
lin, and other large cities, had similar perform- 
ances, and every regular trade had its guild, 
banner, ard patron saint. 

It is evident from the different patron saints, 
and the sacrifices personated, and the passages 
from both the Old and New Testament, 
that the clergy in the sixteenth century 
had a powerful hold on the people, and that 
Passion plays, mysteries, and moralities fought 
a tough fight with the profane drama. To 
Jeremy Collier and John Bale, two English 
divines, we owe much; by their writings and 
censures the modern drama got a more decent 
representation. But, Bale was the precursor by 
two centuries and a half. Bale was originally 
a Carmelite monk, but afterwards turned 
Protestant, and wrote fiercely against Roman 
doctrines. He was born in Snaffolk in 1495, was 
appointed Bishop of Ossory, in Ireland, in 1552, 
and we may add that he died in 1563, and was 
buried in Canterbury Cathedral. John Bale was 
a very resolute writer. He wrote several 
dramatic pieces to counteract the Morality on 
the stage. Two of the most remarkable of those 
productions were ‘* God’s Promises” and “ John 
Baptist.” These pieces were acted by young 
men at the Market Cross in Kilkenny, on a 
Sunday in the year of 1552. ‘“ God’s Promises” 
was written to ridicule the doctrine of grace 
against sach as held the doctrine of free will and 
the merit of works. Adam, Abraham, Noah, 
Moses, Isaiah, David, and John the Baptist, in 
this piece, are all introduced on the stage with 
the Almighty. 

Notwithstanding Bale’s writings, or the 
thunders of the Church on the other side, the 
comic muse still continued to make sport with 
religion at Christmas and Easter times, as well 
as on other occasions. By an Act, however, 
passed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, entitled 
“ An Act for the Uniformity of Common Prayer 
and the Service of the Church, and the Admi- 
nistration of the Sacrament,” a stop for a time 
was put to previous outrageous abuses. It was 
then enacted, that anybody who was guilty, 
after the feast of St. John the Baptist, by 
“ interludes, playes, songs, rimes, or other open 
words,” of declaring or speaking anything in dero- 
gation of the same book should forfeit, for the 
first offence, 100 marks; the second offence, 400 
marks; and if the offence were repeated the 
third time, all his goods and chattels were for- 
feited, and himself was to be imprisoned for life. 

Under the first Charles the poor wandering 
players and minstrels had “ hard lines.” 
Both the English and Irish stages suffered a 
collapse, and strolling players were classed 
indiscriminately with the idle and vicious. 
Houses of correction were instituted by Charles 
for the punishment of rogues, vagabonds, sturdy 
beggars, and other lewd and idle persons, in 
which all the justices of the peace of the different 
countries were instructed to deal according to 
law with “all fencers, bear wardens, common 
players of interludes, and minstrels wandering 
abroad.” Poor Shakspeare, and wert not thou 
one of these strolling players? Though Par- 
liament pushed coercive measures against 
the liberty or licentiousness of the stage, 
the Court continued} to countenance it in 
various ways. John O’Gilby, originally a 
dancing - master, afterwards teacher to the 
children of the Earl of Strafford, who was at one 
time Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, was appointed 
by the latter as Deputy Master of the Revels in 
Dublin. O’Gilby built a theatre in Dublin, but 
subsequently returned to this country. He was 
a voluminous writer. At the king’s coronation in 
1661 he conducted the ceremonies, and he has left 
us a pretentious account of them, with illus- 
trations. O’Gilby went through extraordinary 
vicissitudes as an author, teacher, dancing-master, 
lessee, traveller, and, we must add, a translator 
of Homer and Virgil. The theatre which John 
O’Gilby built in Werburgh-street, Dublin, was 
betimes under the sanction of the Government ; 
but during the disturbances in Ireland in 1641, 
it was closed for ever. 

No regular dramatic production appears in the 
Trish language previously to the Middle Ages, 
although in the customs, dances, and entertain- 
ments still existing amongst that people dramatic 
phases and forms can be observed in the motions, 
expressions, and accompanying music, songs, 
and recitations. 

If we accept Macpherson’s translation of 











Ossian as a bona fide reproduction of an 
original, we have then “Comala” as a 
dramatic poem. The Italian poet Cesarotti has 
given us a translation of this, along with the 
rest of Ossian’s poems (Macpherson’s version), 
in Italian blank verse. The Italian poet seems 
ravished with the melody of the Celtic bard. 

The Mummers as a body may be said to have 
been for years extinct. The dialogue of the 
English Mummers in the reign of Edward III. 
had a counterpart in the Irish Mummers in many 
things. The Irish Mummers were always accom- 
panied by a buffoon, and his dress and antics, it 
has been observed, bore a fair resemblance to the 
Vice of the old English comedies, the acknow- 
ledged precursor of the still undying Punch. This 
character remained in many of the pageants of 
the Irish peasantry and rustics, and, it might be 
observed, particularly in the celebrations of the 
lst of May, and the May-day and May-pole 
sports, as we have witnessed ourselves some 
years ago. In the mummeries of Guy Fawkes 
day in England we can distinguish something 
in the dress and action that reminds us of older 
observances in this country. 

We are digressing, but ,it is pardonable on 
such a subject. Between Easter, Whitsuntide, 
and Christmas observances of the past and the 
present there is a vast difference; what was 
localised once is now generalised, and what was 
formerly generalised has now disappeared,— 
customs, pastimes, habits, rites, ceremonies, 
entertainments, exhibitions. We welcome Christ- 
mas and Easter now not as the early Christians 
welcomed it, yet we welcome these bright festi- 
vals more or less in the same spirit that our 
great-grandsires did. 

Thomas Warmstry, in his tract in “ Vindication 
of the Solemnity of the Nativity of Christ,” 
published 1648, writes :— 

‘If it doth appeare that the time of this festival doth 
comply witb the time of the heathen saturnalia, this leaves 
no charge of impiety upon it, for some things are best 
cured by their contraries : it was both wisdome and piety 
in the ancient Christians (whose work it was to convert 
the heathen from such as well as other superstitions and 
miscarriages) to vindicate such times from the service of 


the devill by appoynting them to the more soleme and 
especiall service of God.’’ 


The customs at Christmas and Easter time 
have ‘varied much, and still vary in the three 
kingdoms. 

The Yule, or what is generally now called the 
Christmas block, is not so often burned as 
formerly, except in country districts. For 
several weeks before Christmas, in Ireland, the 
peasant proprietor is on the look-out for his 
Christmas block. The rotten or decayed root of 
an old tree, or the stump of an old thorn, is 
forced or dug out of a roadside hedge, and 
carried home and kept in readiness for the event. 
A general whitewashing of the outside and in- 
side of the walls of the house takes place also 
some time before Christmas. The potatoes in 
the crib beside the chimney corner get an over- 
hauling from bottom to top, and the buds, if 
strong in the eye, are broken off; the manure 
heap is also tucked in and made look tidy; and 
the gains of the year, if in the old stocking 
instead of the bank, are counted over with the 
assistance of Molly. 

We should observe that Christmas is not 
generally observed as an institution or festival in 
Scotland amongst the Dissenting portion of the 
Scotch ; but the English and Irish contingents 
keep up where they can the custom of their own 
home and native land. New-year’s day is the 
more general rejoicing day of the holiday 
Scotch, and Hogmanay-day, the last day of the 
old year, is the day for presents. 








BRASS FONT: BOIS LE DUC CATHEDRAL. 


Tue Cathedral of Bois le Duc, or St. Hertogen 
Bosch, as it is called by the Datch, is in the 
largest and most important town in the pro- 
vince of North Brabant. This town contains 
about 35,000 inhabitants, and is very strongly 
fortified. It is well built, with good broad streets 
and a large market-place. It possesses, how- 
ever, little to interest the architect or antiquary, 
except the magnificent Cathedral of St. John, 
which is certainly the finest church in Holland. 
Of its exterior we shall, before long, give a view 
which has been made for us on the spot, and 
some descriptive particulars. 

The interior is no less interesting than the 
exterior. The general effect, upon entering at 
the west door, is singularly noble and striking : 
a nave of great loftiness (above 100 ft. high), 
with double aisles on either side; deep transepts ; 





and a spacious choir, with double aisles, radiat- 
ing chapels, and lady-chapel to the east, form a 
magical and magnificent perspective, such as is 
rarely to be seen, except in the great cathedrals 
of Northern France. 

Had the Cathedral of Bois le Dac been 
erected half a century earlier, a more beautiful 
interior could scarcely be imagined ; and even as 
it is, with the drawback of wiry and poor mould- 
ings, the entire absence of capitals, the confused 
and ill-designed panelling which occupies the 
spandrels of the main arches, and the thick coat 
of yellow wash which covers the whole church, 
few cathedrals can boast a more striking in- 
terior. By far the best part of the church, 
internally as well as externally, is the choir, the 
apse of which bears a striking resemblance to 
that of Cologne; but even here the absence of 
capitals is painfully felt, and even the excessive 
grace and beauty of the proportions scarcely 
make up for the poverty of portions of the 
detail. The triforiam is (as is usual in Holland 
and Belgium) a kind of continuation of the 
clearstory windows. It is here very much 
better treated than at Louvain or Antwerp, 
and is one of the best features of the in- 
terior of the church. The clearstory is lofty 
and fine, but suffers from the tracery having 
been removed from most of the windows; 
however, as it is being now replaced, and the 
windows are filled with stained glass, this defect 
will soon disappear. The vaulting is very simple 
and good, with well-carved bosses and good 
scroll-work decoration, which has been restored 
in a creditable manner. The furniture of this 
church is very rich and magnificent ; and here 
we must protest against the removal of the rood- 
screen, which was the finest example of Renais- 
sance work in the whole of Holland. However 
much it might have been out of place in a Gothic 
church, its own immense value as a work of art, 
and the intrinsic merit of the sculpture with 
which it was adorned, to say nothing of its costly 
material (black marble and alabaster), ought to 
havesaved it from destruction; and we cannot but 
regret its removal. Portions of this noble screen 
have been purchased by the South Kensington 
authorities, and we regret that the whole has not 
fallen into their hands, as in that case our readers 
might have judged for themselves of the great 
beauty of this work of art. However, enough 
is to be seen there to convince any man of taste of 
the correctness of our strictures upon those who 
removed this noble screen. The choir-stalls are 
of the fifteenth century, and are good examples. 
The aide screens of the choir and chapels are 
works of the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury,and are most charming examples of Renais- 
sance work. They are composed of oak, with 
brass rails. In the chapel of the Holy Sacrament 
is a fifteenth-century chandelier, very similar to 
the celebrated one at Augsburg, only smaller. 
The pulpit and organ are fine examples of Early 
Renaissance work, ewcessively elaborate and in- 
tricate, and adorned with delicate arabesques 
worthy of Benveuto Cellini. There are also 
numerous chandeliers, and a good deal of quaint 
and interesting metal-work of the earlier part of 
the seventeenth century. 

The font and cover (of which we give an illus- 
tration) are entirely of brass, and date from the 
fifteenth century. They are very beautiful and 
perfect. The figures at the base, representing 
the Cripples at the Pool of Bethesda, are ex- 
quisitely modelled ; but what is most remarkable 
is the fact that this baptistery contains the whole 
of its ancient farniture. It is cut off from the 
aisle by a very rich metal screen of the fif- 
teenth century, in very perfect condition. 

The whole of the interior of this church is by 
degrees undergoing repairs, under the superin- 
tendence of Messra. Heneman & Keaulman, and 
a general scraping off of the yellow wash and re- 
storation of the windows are now being pro- 
ceeded with. A new high altar, of stone, has 
been erected; it is, however, too small and poor 
for such a church, and looks paltry and insigni- 
ficant when compared with the magnificent 
pulpit and organ. There is a good deal of 
modern stained glass, which is not so bad as 
most of the modern glass we have seen in 
Holland, and were it not for a certain opaque- 
ness, would be really good. 

A throne for the bishop, of very elaborate 
design, has just been erected; but it is not 
quite satisfactory, and a most pretentious con- 
fessional of positively bad design was set up 
some few years back in the Holy Sacrament 
Chapel. On the whole, the restoration of this 
cathedral may be said to be well intentioned, but 
not very ably carried out. 
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THE MANCHESTER NEW ROYAL 
EXCHANGE. 


Our present illustration represents the in- 
terior (of the central portion only) of the 
Manchester Royal Exchange, now in course 
of erection by Messrs. Mills & Murgatroyd, 
of Manchester, architects. In our last year’s 
volume (October 29th), we published a view 
of the exterior from the north-east, accom- 
panied by a description, in which the dimensions 
and some particulars of the internal arrange- 
ments are stated. 

It may be interesting to some of our readers 
if we now give a short history of the buildings 
in Manchester which have been used for exchange 
purposes, as illustrating in some measure how 
the trade of the manufacturing district of which 
Manchester is the centre is extended, and how 
important the work in question is to that com- 
munity. 

Previously to 1806 Manchester may be said to 
have been without any room especially used as 
an exchange. The merchants used to meet in a 
kind of market-hall, or in the open street, as 
most convenient, and the space almost opposite 
-the northern end of the old Exchange, then 
known by the name of Penniless-hill, was the 
place mostly so used. This condition of affairs at 
length became so inconvenient, that a few 
gentlemen formed themselves into a company, 
with the view of erecting a more suitable build- 
ing, where merchants might congregate for the 
transaction of business, and in 1806 architects 
were invited in a limited competition to send in 
designs for a building proposed to be erected at 
the lower end of Market-street, upon a site that 
had been purchased of Lord Ducie for the pur- 
pose. Mr. Harrison, of Chester, whose name as 
an architect of the day must always be men- 
tiened with honour and respect, was the suc- 
cessful competitor, and he received the commis- 
sion to carry his design into execution. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Harrison was the architect 
who constructed the stone bridge over the Dee, 
at Chester, and of which it is not speaking too 
highly, even in the present day, to say that 
there are few works of the kind which show 
more skill. 

The new Exchange of 1806 comprised within 
its walls a post-office, and some large rooms 
fitted for assemblies and receptions: it was 
opened with some ceremony in 1809, the capital 
raised being 32,0001. The area of the room was 





452 square yards, and for the first five years the 
average number of subscribers was 1,447 per 
annum. The numbers varied from time to time, | 
and in 1838 having risen to 2,000, the share- | 
holders thought it desirable to bestir themselves | 
to provide increased accommodation for the sub- | 
scribers. To accomplish this, they retained the | 
services of Mr. A. W. Mills as architect, who | 
recommended the removal of some of the walls | 
and floors which separated the post-office from | 
the rest of the building, and at a very small out- 
lay an area of 800 yards was secured. The 
possibility of this enlargement had evidently 
engaged the attention of the original architect, 
as the walls and other portions of the building 
which had to be interfered with seemed to be 
especially arranged, so as to be easily removed. 
The capital was raised to 54,000/.: the com- 
mittee at that time contemplated the erection of 
@ new post-office on a plot of land purchased by | 
them for the purpose; bat some differences of 
opinion as to the position having arisen, the 
Government referred the question to the Man- | 
chester corporation, and the site then proposed | 
was abandoned. 

The enlarged room, however, had been opened 
but a very short time before the committee be- 
came satisfied of the necessity for a further 
extension, and in 1844 steps were taken with 
that object. With the consent of the corporate 
authorities, some narrow streets ‘were absorbed, 
and the building extended very much to the 
limits of that which in its turn is now being 
Superseded, and which contains a floor area of 
about 1,630 square yards. 

It was inthis room that her Majesty, attended 
by the Prince Consort, the Prince of Wales, 
some other members of the royal family, and the 
late Dake of Wellington, graciously received the 
address of the Manchester Corporation, in the 
year 1851, upon the occasion of her visit to the 
then borough. An elegant throne was erected 
in the room, and some important alterations 
were made in the interior of the building for 
the purpose of the reception. In the presence 
of the assembled citizens, the honour of knight- 








hood was conferred on the late Sir John Potter, 


who was then in office as mayor, and, to mark 
her approval of the reception she met with, her 
Majesty directed that Manchester should be 
designated as a city (ap to that time it had 
been a borough under a charter granted in 
1301, by Thomas de Gresley, fourth Baron of 
Manchester), and that the Exchange should 
be designated as the Manchester ‘‘ Royal” 
Exchange. 

The subscribers rapidly increasing in numbers, 
until they reached nearly 6,000, it became a 
question with the proprietors whether they 
should proceed to a much more extensive 
enlargement than any that had hitherto been 
made, or permit the Exchange to be removed to 
another part of the city. The difficulties of 
continuing it in its present neighbourhood and 
site were considered ; and, as it was impossible 
to enlarge its borders without a very extensive 
interference with the public thoroughfares, the 
representatives of the public had to be consulted. 
After a number of almost insurmountable 
obstacles had been overcome, the committes 
determined to proceed; arrangements were 
made with the corporation for stopping up some 
streets and widening others. The capital of 
the proprietors was raised to 450,0001. Valu- 
able property was purchased from various 
proprietors, none of which had been erected more 
than forty years, and about an acre of additional 
land was procured upon which to erect the new 
building. Thevalueof the land which had to be 
purchased may be estimated by the fact that some 
portions cost at the rate of 459,0001. per acre. 
In addition to the cost of the land and the pro- 
posed building, the comparatively recently- 
erected Exchange had to be entirely sacrificed, 
inasmuch as the new building must extend over 
the site occupied by the old one; and as the 
subscribers must be temporarily accommodated 
in a portion of the new building before the old 
one can be pulled down, the difficulties of con- 
struction have been considerably increased and 
the design of the architects materially influenced 
by these considerations. Nevertheless, it is 
expected when the room is completed that it 
will satisfy the requirements of the public taste 
and the.convenience of the subscribers for many 
years to come. 

When finished the building will form a nearly 
square block, the four streets which inclose it 
being the most important in the city; and 
although the surrounding space is circumscribed 
for so large a structure, the way in which the 
principal features of the design have been dealt 
with, placing them as much as possible opposite 
the ends of the leading approaches to the 
building, will enable the general outline and 
most salient points to be seen to the greatest 
advantage. 








BUILDERS’ TENDERS. 


A worD or two may, perhaps, be said on this 
head that, though probably in everybody’s 
thoughts, have not been repeated in the recent 
correspondence on a part of the subject. 

Our true friends, the public—comprising the 
sacred class of clients in esse or posse, and too 
many architects, in speaking of estimates for the 
works of their brethen—seem loth to allow that 
there may be various creditable, or possibly 
creditable, causes of considerable differences in 
the amounts of builders’ tenders. A work—to 
be undertaken on the same conditions, under the 
same architect, and paid for in the same way—is 
competed for: fifteen tenders made on the same 
quantities, drawings, and specification, are found 
to range from « to « + 25 per cent., let us say. 
Sly chuckles, or undisgaised merriment, or vague 
bewilderment begin to make themselves heard, 
or to show themselves in sundry faces ! 

Assuming, as we would hope we have a perfect 
right to do in the majority of such instances, 


| that the tradesmen concerned have enough recti- 


tude of purpose and intelligence to carry on their 
trade according to its current methods and 
average standards : can such a variation of result 
be accounted for otherwise than as simple error ? 
Contractors, when not on high stilts, or venting 
their very proper indignation that fortune has 
not favoured them in a becoming way, do not 
seem themselves to see much difficulty about the 
matter. 

The basis as to description and quantity being 
the same, it will rarely follow that the estimation 
of the quality does not differ. In works of the 
same kind, what arange is possible! How much 
larger a range in those of widely different kinds. 

The excellent M. Cesar Daly (for whom and 
such as he are now all our regrets and all kindly 





feelings) says, oddly enough, of our English 
buildings, contrasting them with those of France, 
—“Tn a country where liberty is the law (such 
as England), men and the classes of society are 
not classed like the items of an inventory, bat 
the things connected with them; the English 
law which regulates buildings (the Building 
Act) distributes houses into several classes— 
each house according to its class having walls 
of such or such a thickness.”’* 

Without insisting on the details of this as 
bearing on the class divisions of our society, it 
may serve at least to introduce the fact that we 
really have in practice several classes of build- 
ings with degrees of quality in materials and 
workmanship. Might not these be called by 
distinctive names, so that any legitimate ‘doubt 
in a contractor’s mind would be cleared up—asg 
to this point ? 

In joining work on to that already existing 
in a building, it would commonly be a mistake 
to pitch the quality of the new higher than that 
of the old. Personal inspection might often 
supply the requisite information in these in- 
stances, but it cannot always be made. A 
phrase would equally in this case, and in the 
case of new work, supply a valuable additional 
clae to the architect’s real intention. 

Architects are often able to give this by word 
of month, and of course then very thoroughly ; 
but this also can only occasionally be done, and 
the words do not remain on record to aid others 
equally in the fature, and possibly be a sub- 
stantial protection to a contractor. In the case 
of the death of the architect they would 
often be so. 

As to such phrases, it might be suggested that 
the classes should be :— 

1.—Superior,—indicating, to use the phrase of 
specifications, “ the best materials and workman- 
ship of their respective kinds,” and this literally 
and throughout the work. This class would 
(or should) comprise monumental buildings of 
all sorts, the higher kinds of residences, and 
occasionally alterations in buildings where the 
work existing is of a lower class, but where, for 
special reasons, or on account of the personal 
feeling of the employer, a superior class of addi- 
tion is to be made; or we might suggest as 
names,—First-class, monumental, high-class, or 
as in shipping, Al. 

2. Average,—to include good sound careful 
work, not of special excellence, but maintaining 
a good general level of finish and material. The 
regulation, 1,5007. parsonage-house and offices 
would generally be in this class. 

3.—Ordinary,—to include a less complete 
style of finish. Hight-roomed houses in towns 
(built under an architect), light warehouse 
buildings, and so on. 

4.—Rough,—where cheapness (small cost), is 
studied very much, and a serviceable building 
of considerable size must be furnished for tem- 
porary, experimental, or other similar purposes, 
where suitable old materials might be permitted 
to be used, &c. Contractors at the present 
time call this, rather aptly, “ field-ranging ” 
work; the prices must almost always vary 
much. 

Of course, any mames so suggested may be 
open to considerable criticism: by a little use, 
however, they would acquire the shades of 
special meaning required, to the exclusion of 
others, one of the utilities of language being 
(not speaking after the manner of Talleyrand’s 
mot) the draping our ideas so as to bring some 
feature strongly into view at the time that we 
conceal a good deal more. It would not be wise 
to make the phrases by any chance imply a re- 
proach. “Third or fourth-class building,” or 
“inferior” (antithetic to superior”), might 
not in this view be deemed happy names. 

Supposing that the professional delineators 
and describers of proposed buildings have classed 
them either thus, or in some other definite way, 
or with modifications suited to special circum- 
stances, and supposing quantities of undoubted 





* L’Architecture Privée, sous N. III. Par C. Daly. 
Paris, 1864. Page 32. This statement will no doubt be a 
revelation to many who know their 18 & 19 Vict., cap. 
122, pretty thoroughly. The schedules of 7 & 8 Vict., cap. 
84 (Act of 1844), might aa to an outsider originate 
the belief at the root of it, which should not, however, 
have lasted after it was perceived that determining the 
rates and classes to which buildings should belong was 
only a routine step towards ascertaining (roughly and) 
readily the thicknesses necessary for wal's. The area cf 
the building in combination with the height of the wall 
was then supposed to be a good working basis for types 
of buildings constantly being erected. The present Build- 
ing Act, with much the same practical result, but with a 
better show of reasonableness, puts the length of a wall, 
with its height, in similar tables. 
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accuracy supplied or obtained, there will still 
remain among the causes of differences of prices 
of “seeing” as opposed to “ blind” tendering, 
the special facilities of one contractor over 
another, his command of money, his personal 
energy, knowledge, or powers, or those of his 
staff, in the case of works of difficult nature, 
without much heavy labour or materials, a very 
important cause of difference. There will also 
be his immediate business position, his need for 
new employment, or otherwise. It may be 
worth his while to do work at almost cost price, 
rather than lose indispensable men for whom he 
foresees certain employment for a long time 
after two or three months have gone by. 

On the whole, the system of competitive ten- 
dering—worked in perfect fairness and honesty 
all round—seems likely, better than any other 
method, to place work (as a good system should 
place it) in the right hands, so that the work may 
be undertaken according to the capacity to exe- 
cute it withcredit and honour ; the Jabour and the 
reward of it falling to those who “ play the game 
with skill, and strictly according to the rules.” 

It should never be kept too much in the back- 
ground that contractors, who (like lawyers, and 
probably for about the same reasons) are looked 
onasa class with humonr a little acid, have their 
keen sense of the conventional point of honour 
in competition tenders : to decline to carry out a 
contract at a price tendered, even when that 
price is founded in error (of the contractor’s 
own), is deemed as iniquitous as to have 
omitted to fight a duel when the quarrel was 
wholly en réyle would have been in old times. 





AN ARCHITECT, 








BRADFORD. 

Tue angle formed by Tyrrel-street, New 
Market-street, and Bowling-green, is now 
adorned by piles of buildings and by the new 
Mechanics’ Institute, all of which are approach- 
ing completion. The latter structure, says the 
local Observer, looks better than was at one time 
anticipated, the directors having determined to 
spend more money on the upper portion of the 
building than was originally intended. Although 
ornamentation is sparingly employed, the frieze 
that will encircle the building and the cornice 
above will impart a harmonious effect to the 
three fagades. On the opposite side of Bowling- 
green, on what is known as the Bank-street 
block, the architect and builder are busily 
engaged in rearing shops and offices superior to 
the old edifices that formerly encumbered the 
land. The beck has been covered in, New Ive. | 
gate carried forward to Market-street, and New 
Tyrrel-street opened out to Hustler Gate. | 
Messrs. Brown & Muff’s extensive premises, | 
plain in character, are being roofed in; about a | 
dozen other smaller buildings are either erected | 
or about to be commenced ; and amongst these | 
is Mr. Thorp’s warehouse, at the corner of | 
Hustler Gate and Tyrrel-street. The land in| 


this block, with one exception, fetched the | 


| 


highest price that has yet been realised of late | 


years for property in the centre of Bradford, and | 
the purchasers were bound to erect buildings | 


within a certain time, and to make them, how- | 
ever plain externally the structures might be, | 
not less than a prescribed height, and equal 
to Brown & Mnuff’s. In the Bank - street | 
block will be the new premises of the York. | 
shire Banking Company, shortly to be built 
on 452 yards of land at the angle of Bank-street | 
and Hustler-gate, having frontages to both | 
thoroughfares, and opposite the Exchange | 
buildings. The original premises of the com. | 
pany in Market-street are too small for the pur- | 
poses of the bank, and hence the erection of | 
the new pile. A design, in which no expense 
appears to have been spared, has been prepared, | 
in the French-Italian style, by Messrs. Lock- 
wood & Mawson. The principal feature of the 
design is in the angle formed by the two streets, 
where the grand entrance to the bank is placed. 
Coupled fluted Corinthian columns, supporting 
a pediment, form a recessed portico, in the 
centre of which is the doorway. Above the 
portico is a projecting three-light window, with 
columns of the same order carrying a smaller 
pediment, the tympanums of both pediments 
filled in with carved work. Above this, again, 
is a coupled two-light window, with shafts ; then 
a frieze, cornice, and parapet, flanked by orna- 
ments at each angle, terminated by finials; and 
from the centre rises a mansard roof, surmounted 
with iron cresting and finial, the front of the 
roof enriched with a kind of dormer, carrying 











figures, The lower story of the bank is rusti- 


cated up to the first floor, the same feature 
marking each of the angles in Bank-street and 
New Tyrrell-street, the rustication being con- 
tinued up to the frieze, both there and on each 
side of the principal entrance. The banking 
apartments are on the ground floor, lighted by 
lofty square-headed windows, masks forming the 
key-stone to the window-heads. The first-floor 
windows are terminated with circular pediments, 
and have balconies, and on the second floor the 
windows are coupled. A cornice and frieze are 
carried round the building, and above that, again, 
is the parapet, forming square panels, filled in 
with paterze. A distinctive character is given 
to each angle of the building, as well as to the 
central portion. The line of the parapet is 
broken by chimney-stacks and ornamental ter- 
minals. The banking-room, 33 ft. by 52 ft., with 
a height of 22 ft. 6in., is approached through a 
porch, fitted with double doors. The room is 
divided at one end by three scagliola columns, 
with responding pilasters at each side. The 
ceiling will be finished in carton-pierre. The 
strong-room is placed in the centre of the building, 
surrounded on all sides by the bank premises. 
The private entrance to the bank is in New 
Tyrrel-street; and the rooms above, which are 
intended to be let for offices, will be approached 
by a doorway and staircase in Bank-street, at 
the other extremity of the building. The floors 
above the bank will be fireproof, iron and con- 
crete being used in their construction. Com- 
munication will be obtained with the basement 
and the banking-room by a hoist. The cost of the 
land was about 10,0001., and the expense of the 
building is estimated at 10,0001. The site of the 
old bank, in Market-street, built some twenty 
years ago, was under 6/. a yard, although it 
fronted one of the best streets in the town; 
while that of the new site was 211. 15s. per 
yard. Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson were the 
architects of the old bank. 








A LARGE MALTHOUSE, CANTERBURY. 


Mr. Beer, of “The Star” brewery, in this 
city, has recently caused to be erected, for the 
purpose of his trade, a new malthouse ; and the 
size of the building, and the many modern im- 
provements it possesses, call for notice. The 
situation of the malthouse is at the rear of St. 
Augustine’s Missionary College. The builder 
was Mr. John Knowler. Mr. J. G. Hall was the 
architect. The entire length of the building is 
225 ft., and its width 65 ft., built of brick, and 
having a span roof, supported by iron girders 
almost throughout. There is an office inside of 
the entrance gates, communicating with the 
main structure; and in the interior, at this end 
of the malthouse, is erected an iron stage, termed 
a “barley bin.” It is here that the raw material 
is deposited, and, afver having baen screened, is 
rushed thence into a cistern beneath, which is 
capable of wetting sixty quarters of corn at one 
time. When the bulk has attained a certain 
degree of germination, it is transferred from this 
immense trough to the “couch,” and subse- 
quently spread over the floor of the building, 
which is laid with Portland cement. After re- 
maining here the necessary time, it is removed 
to the further end of the enclosure, and placed 
upon a tiled floor, supported by iron joists, 
beneath which are the kilns. The roof of the 
malthouse up to the kiln, as we have mentioned, 
is supported by iron girders; it is boarded in, 
and covered with hard felt, and slated. Of 
course, where the drying process is carried on, 
draught and ventilation are required, and this is 
provided with a lofty roof, surmounted by a 
cupola, covering the drying-floor, the furnace 
passages, coal-stores, and large room for the 
storage of malt. The cupola admits light to the 
drying-floors, and this is provided in other parts 
of the building, by means of screened windows 
on each side. 








SCHOOLS OF ART AND OF SCIENCE. 


The Manchester School of Art.—The annual 
meeting and distribution of prizes in connexion 
with this school took place at the Manchester 
Royal Institution, Mr. R. N. Philips, M.P., in the 
chair. There was a numerous attendance. The 
report of the committee for 1870 was read, in 
which the committee regretted that they had 
again to come before the friends and supporters 
of the institution under the same depressing in- 
fluence as to finance as they had experienced 
for some years past, and with the same general 





complaint of the want of sympathy and support 
with regard to the promotion of pure art in this 
commercial community. The annual subscrip- 
tions had decreased from 4581. in 1864, to 2601. 
in 1869-70 ; but, on the other hand, the fees from 
the students had never exceeded 7001., the pre- 
sent amount. It had been proved that external 
support had been continually diminishing, and 
but for the increase of fees, the school would have 
been more in debt than it was at present. Mr. 
Wm. T. Muckley, the head-master of the school, 
read his annual report, in which it was stated 
that the works of the pupils had exhibited 
greater power and ability during the past year, 
and there was every reason to suppose that the 
standard of excellence would be raised still 
higher. The number of pupils attending the 
classes had been much about the same as in the 
previous year. At the present time the teachers 
connected with the institution were giving in- 
struction in twelve schools in the district, and 
had about 800 pupils under them. ‘The chair- 
man said the documents showed that the insti- 
tution was becoming more ard more self-sup- 
porting. He congratulated them on that being 
the state of things, and he believed that that 
was a basis for the future prosperity of the 
school. Professor Williamson said. they heard a 
great deal about the existence of a genuine love 
of art among the richer classes of the people of 
Lancashire; but he considered it was only a 
genuine love of humbug,—a mere gratification 
of vanity and pride in being the possessors of 
magnificent collections of pictures—otherwise 
much greater support would be extended towards 
that institution. 

The Lincoln School of Art.—The annual exhi- 
bition of this School has excited more interest 
than usual this year, the number of visitors 
during the week having exceeded 4,000. Ontwo 
evenings, the rooms were open free to the public, 
and were crowded by the working classes, who 
manifested the greatest possible interest in the 
drawings and paintings which covered the walls. 
Over 800 of the elementary works could not be 
hung. Except several works by the head master, 
the exhibition was confined to the productions of 
the art students of Lincoln during the past year, 
and eight years ago no such opportunity of work, 
or display of such work, existed in the city. At 
the distribution of prizes to the students a large 
and highly respectable company assembled. The 
mayor (Mr. C. Pratt) presided, and there were 
also upon the platform the Bishop-Suffragan of 
Nottingham, the Rev. the Precentor, the ex- 
Mayor, and other gentlemen. Mr. E. R. Taylor, 
the head master, read his report for the past year, 
according to which the number of students in 
each class is as follows :—Morning class, 30; 
afternoon class, 20; evening class, 99; pupil 
teachers, 51. Among the students are i0 
joiners, 18 fitters, &c., 15 draughtsmen, 19 
pupil teachers, 13 clerks, 2 printers, 4 painters, 
3 stonemasons, and 3 carvers. The work of the 
past year, as represented by the awards of the 
Department of Science and Art, is again in 
advance of the preceding year. 








IMPROVED HOUSE ACCOMMODATION 
FOR THE POOR. 


In his official “ Report on the Sanitary Con- 
dition of the Whitechapel District, for the 
Quarter ending 1st of October, 1870,” to the 
district Board of Works, Mr. Liddle, medical 
officer of health for the district, brings up this 
moot subject, in the hope of solving the problem. 
He points attention to the very high mortality 
of the district,—32 per 1,000; and proposes a 
farther improvement in the laws affecting the 
habitability of poor dwellings. He says :— 


**The last scheme proposed for obtaining a better class 
of house accommodation for the working people,—and it 
is the one which meets my views upon this subject,—is to 
the following effect, viz., that the Legislature should invest 
the Home Secretary or the Privy Council with power to 
appoint a certain number of skilled medical men only as 
inspectors who should be required to inspect the mahegtng 
localities in each district, and to determine what houses 
are unfit for habitation ; and, upon their report, the Home 
Secretary or the Privy Council, as the case may be, who 
shall appoint the mapenton, shall take the necessary 
steps, either to cause the owners to put such houses in a 
state fit for habitation, or to cause them to be demolished. 
But in every case in which the demolition of’ pas | is 
concerned a power of appeal to a court of law should be 
given. In order to render this plan effectual, it would be 
necessary to afford ee ee of purchase to the 
local authority, who might either throw open to the public 
the plots of ground rendered vacant by the demolition of 
the houses thereon, or they might have the power of 
selling the ground. 

In order to prevent hardship or inconvenience to the 
poor inhabitants of such places, by dispossessing them of 
their homes, this plan must be carried out gradually, so 
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that the poor residents might, without difficulty, find 
other houses, either in London or in its suburbs, as they 
now readily do when a multitude of houses are at one 
time demolished, for the carrying out of improvements, 
or for railway extensions. . . . . une 

The better class of artizans and labourers may be in- 
duced to reside a few miles from London, if they can 
obtain cheap railway conveyances; but that is not the 
class who inhabit these wretched localities ; and nothing 
short of pulling such places down will benefit the public 
health, and so diminish pauperism. 

The condemning of houses which, upon competent autho- 
rity, are considered as unfit for human habitation, cannot 
be an injury to any person ; inasmuch as, a house unfit for 
habitation ceases to be property; and, of course, the 
owner, when called upon to close such house, is not 
entitled to compensation. The ground and the materials 
of the house will, of course, be the property of the 
owner, which he may dispose of to his own advantage. 
As the law now stands, no compensation is given to a 
landlord when a magistrate, upon sufficient proof being 
given as to the unfitness of a house for habitation, orders 
the same to be closed; and the owners of all such houses 
may deem themselves as fortunate in not having to pay a 
peneiy for letting unwholesome houses, Mary of the 
andlords of small house property fully understand and 
ge the rights of ownership, but fail to carry out the 

uties which are enjoined upon them as owners. 

One of the errors of the existing laws,.n1 relation to 
unhealthy houses, is the placing of the power of deter- 
mining as to the unfitness of a house for habitation upona 
single medical officer of health. . . . A great deal of 
the worst class of house property is now in the hands of 
poor people; the richer class of owners, finding that pro- 
perty of this description occasioned them so much trouble 
and expense, have sold it, and the result has been that a 
poor class of persons have purchased it who are not able 
to fulfil the duties of ownership ; who, when pressed to do 
the necessary work to render their property fit for habita- 
tion, plead their poverty, and so excite the sympathy of 
the public. But the plea of poverty is not allowed to pre- 
vail in mitigating the penalty incurred by persons selling 
or exposing for sale unwholesome food, although the 
injury to public health, arising from the eating of such 
food, is not nearly so great as the letting of houses unfit 
for habitation,” 


As a proof that the existing laws relating to 
the closing or the pulling down of houses unfit 
for habitation require some amendment, in 
order that they may be better carried into effect, 
Mr. Liddle adduces the fact that, in London, 
where there are so many houses unfit for habi- 
tation, very few have either been closed or de- 
molished; and that it is only in two or three 
districts that the Artizans and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Act has been successfully, but only 
on a very limited scale, put in force. 








THE OLD YEAR. 
December 31, 1870. 


Wo said that the year now ending, 
Should far happier prove to be 
Than all others gone before it, 
In this nineteenth century ? 


Call’d they “ happiness to mortals,” 
Pride, Ambition, War, and Woe ? 
Armies vanquish’d ; Rulers captive ? 
Drought and Scarceness; Frost and Snow ? 


These last may be minor evils, 
Blessings in disguise to some ; 

(But they brim the cup of suffering, 
When to Hunger’s door they come.) 


Oft the generous Earth thus hoarded, 
Pours anon a double gift ; 

And from Heaven’s ways mysterious, 
Time alone the veil can lift. 


But an old man’s wicked craving 
To usurp God’s place to man, 

Laying those who cross his purpose 
Neath his “ apostolic” ban ; 


Stretching out his wither’d fingers, 
Earthly vanities to clutch : 

None can say these deeds are blessings : 
And this year has brought us such. 


Then, an Emperor defying 
Justice, honour, friend, and foe; 
Can this render mortals “ happy” ? 


Yet those wishes were unspoken ; 
Viewing all the misery brought 
On a grand and sister-nation, 
By their unwise counsels wrought. 


Peace or war time, neither taught them 
Man’s best earthly boon to grant, 

Liberty of speech and action. . 
That for which all peoples pant ! 


Liberty! God-given bless‘ng ! 
How dare man thy laws control, 
Fixing gyves on thought and conscience ; 
Binding down the heav’n-born soul ! 


Thus they left their subjects helpless 
To withstand misfortune’s tide; 

Paralyzed by forced restrictions ; 
Untaught e’en themselves to guide. 


See the end of all this plotting, 
This false wisdom and foul shame! 
Driven from their place of honour, 
Curses heap’d upon their name. 


France, the beautifal, beleaguer’d, 

Her brave sons, by thousands, dead ; 
And far happier they, than others 

Sick and maim’d, or captive led! 


Peaceful peasants, hopeless, starving, 
Homesteads burn’d and fields untill’d ; 

Half-clad houseless widows, orphans : 
With such sights the land is fill’d! 


And the workers of these horrors, 
Paying back their own foul wrongs, 

Heap’d upon them by this nation ; 
Not to them the blame belongs. 


Insults, taunts, unjust invasion, 
Forced them to unsheath the sword. 
When Wav’s floodgates once are open’d, 
Who can stay the tide abhorr’d ! 


Yet can Germany be “ happy ?” 
Thousands of her bravest, best, 

Laid down life for love of country, 
And in bloody war-graves rest ! 


Oh! the eyes all dim with watching 
For dear ones they ne’er shall see ! 
Ob! the hearts all crush’d with weeping ! 
Oh! the life-long misery ! 


* * * * * 


Still the battle rages wildly ; 
Still the heroes fall and die ; 
Still surrounding nations shudder ; 
Still goes up the pleading cry,— 


“ Stay the carnage! Own thee vanquish’d ! 
Bow thy proud, defiant head! ... 

And thou, Victor, sound the trumpet, 
Let thy warriors home be led!” 


* * * * * 


Can the year, thus fill’d with anguish, 
Mark’d as “happy” henceforthbeaP .. . 
God forbid that in our lifetime, 
Such another we should see! 


E’en its latest hours are sullied 
By a farther deed of blood : 

Prim! Spain’s noble soldier—statesman, 
Who withstood anarchy’s flood,— 


Dies by dastard felon-bullet, 
?Mid the new king’s gala-shout!... 
. - « Close the windows, draw the curtains, 
Shut the cruel Old-year out ! 
R. F. H. 








THE OLD MASTERS AND THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY, 


Tue dense canopy of smoke that has hung 





Go to Wilhelmshéhe, go! 


Does that lonely captive, think you, 
Much enjoy his gilded cage ? 

Are his former subjects “ happy,” 
Cursing him with idle rage ? 


Or that banish’d boy and mother,— 

Son and Empress of proud France ?— 
Bat into their sad retirement 

We forbear th’ inquiring glance. 


Tho’ we pity, well-nigh love, them, 
Exiles on our friendly shore, 

Could our wishes reinstate them 
In the place they fill’d before, 





over London, during the opening days of 1871, 
while country villages are bright with the wintry 
sunshine reflected from the pure veil of snow 
spread over roof and field alike, is not very 
favourable for the winter exhibitions. In a 
pecuniary sense, indeed, it must be most un- 
favourable. Those who know how much difference 
is made in the illumination of a picture even by 
the change effected in a couple of hours by the 
movement of the sun, on a clear day, may be 
well excused for waiting for a bright day for 
picture seeing. While the empty rooms of Bar- 
lington House bear witness to the truth of this 
remark, those whom, like ourselves, duty, rather 
than pleasure, led to the Exhibition found their 
account in the uninterrupted opportunity 





afforded of examining the finest collection of 
pictures, we should imagine, ever brought toge- 
ther in London. Trae, the inevitable big man 
in the blue coat would insist on poking between 
one and the object of attention. But even he 
was to be dodged by beginning at the other end 
of the room, and then all was fair sailing. It is 
extraordinary how little the pictures suffered 
from the gloom. Perhaps it may be more to the 
point to say, it is extraordinary how so many 
pictures, of a quality that bears inspection even 
in bad weather, can have been collected in 
response to the invitation of the Royal Academy. 

Not that this is quite the first impression. 
In walking through what the academicians 
persist in calling Gallery No. 1, and Gallery 
No. 2 (as if to assure us that they do not 
know what a gallery means), it is easy to 
draw comparisons between this year’s and last 
year’s collections. The pictures that take you 
by storm are rare in the first two rooms, 
which contain together ninety-nine paintings. 
On entering the large room, No. 6, you come to 
the conclasion that this is the post of honour. 
112 pictures here hanging, with few exceptions 
fairly on the line of sight, afford a glorious 
treat. Nor does the merit decline as you go on. 
Whatever was the order and principle of selec- 
tion, the Hanging Committee seem to have kept 
the best wine till the last, so that in spite of the 
fatigue,—to the legs rather than to the brain,— 
incurred in visiting and re-visiting the 426 
paintings now generously lent for the in- 
struction and delight of London, the un- 
rivalled treasures belonging to Earl Dudley assert 
their claim to rank as the chefs d’cewvre of the 
whole goodly exhibition. Familiar as we have 
become, owing to the courteous liberality of the 
Marquis of Westminster and of Lord Elcho, 
with the high stamp of some of our English 
private galleries, we think that this display of 
the wealth of that of Earl Dudley (though 
often before seen) will strike most visitors, 
especially foreign visitors, with surprise. The 
noble earl has lent to the Academy no less than 
139 pictures, and among which are to be found 
some of the best known and most famous works 
of the greatest Italian masters in (and we may 
add, or out of) England. 

The space at our command is altogether 
inadequate to do anything like justice to this 
collection. To give a fair idea of the whole 
would involve making notes on the entire 
catalogue,—a work that, if well done, would 
be of no ordinary interest. We can only briefly 
note a few of the chief gems of a remarkable 
assemblage. 

The most life-like and striking portrait in the 
first room (allowance being made for the light at 
the time of observation) is that of a Polish officer, 
by Sir H. Raeburn, R.A., lent by Sir Henry Hol- 
land. Much of the brilliance of its effect ie 
due to careful preservation; but the fact that this 
painting can at all hold its own beside the 
works of Gainsborough, Moroni, Reynolds, and 
Lawrence, is worthy of note, and is a proof of the 
good taste that has presided over the selection. 
There is an admirable likeness of Dr. Johnson, 
by Gainsborough, lent by Lord Overstone, in 
which the noble and more genial aspect of the 
great lexicographer comes pleasantly to the sur- 
face. The satiric and thoroughly evil face of 
Sterne, and the struggle of Baretti, foreign 
secretary to the Royal Academy, with his short- 
sightedness, are happy examples of Reynolds. 
Henrietta, Countess of Grosvenor, by Gains- 
borough, has the coiffure of the day, with an 
esprit and intelligence less rare, we believe, in 
the days of our grandfathers than in our own. 
Titian’s schoolmaster, an old man in @ square 
cap, by Moroni, lent by the Duke of Sutherland, 
and a Spanish warrior, lent by the Earl of 
Warwick, are fine examples of this master. A 
noble and characteristic fuce is that of Mr. Hart 
Davis, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, lent by Mr 
Vaughan Davis. They are the features of one 
who has in him the making of a man of no 
ordinary temper. English artists are in the 
majority in this room, and are well illustrated, 
as a question of style, even when their pictures 
are not the most pleasing, as in the Lycidas of 
Fuseli, who looks as if he had died of cholera. 
There are some beautiful landscapes also on the 
walls,—a “ Pool,” by Jacob Ruysdael; a land- 
scape, with a dim hill in the distance, by Gains- 
borough ; two well-known Clandes, lent by the 
Marquis of Westminster; and Mr. Wynn Hllis’s 
“Ttaly,” a sunny composition by ‘Turner, in 
which, however, some of the evils of imagina- 
tive architecture are very striking,—an aqueduct 
leading no whither, and terminating in a fortress. 
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Among the smaller pictures we call attention to 
a portrait sketch of John third Earl of Bute, by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. The features are put into 
the corner, like a naughty boy. The velvet coat 
comes out in a rich crimson, such as rarely 
lingers on the president’s canvas, and the gleams 
of light falling from the windows behind the 
figure make the whole a most interesting study. 

In Room No. 2, Sir. H. Raeburn again strikes 
us in the first picture on entering,—a portrait of 
Mrs. Gregory, in a loose white dress, bound with 
a simple green sash, that contrasts most happily 
with the charming rose of lips and cheek. 
Close by Jacob Ruysdael tumbles down on 
us @ very avalanche of turbid water, ‘“‘ The 
Miller opening the Sluices after a Wet 
Night.” The most remarkable picture in this 
room is a “ Christ crowned with Thorns,” 
by Murillo, lent by Mr. Francis Cooke. Un- 
meaning degradation is given to the figure by 
representing it partly nude. The type is Spanish 
rather than Jewish, and the features are not of 
heroic proportion. But the depth of love, sorrow, 
and wonder in the shadowy eyes, and the 
resignation expressed in the whole agonised 
countenance, are very grand and touching. 
From the same artist we have the well-known 
and lovely picture of the Infant St. John with 
the Lamb, belonging to the Marquis of West- 
minster. Then we have a Burgomaster, by 
Rembrandt; an unnamed portrait, by Titian ; 
a portrait of Monsignor Lorenzo Pucci, by Raf- 
faelle; and a very curious and somewhat repul- 
sive Virgin and Four Saints, by Giovanni Bel- 
lini. §St. John the Baptist is neither more nor 
less than an Italian beggar, young, strong, idle, 
and obstreperous. Mary Magdalene leers at her 
vigorous neighbour in a manner anything but 
saintly, and the Bambino is a little old man. 
Giorgione’s “ Lady Professor of Bologna” is 
more remarkable for the beauty attributed to 
her in the poetry of Lord Byron than in that 
portrayed by the Venetian master. There is 
a clever Maclise,—Salvator Rosa showing his 
picture to a dealer. 

Portraiture seems to increase in dignity and 
in lustre as we enter Room No. 3. Here we 
have the Countess Cowper’s portrait of the 
daughter of Titian holding a casket, so well 
known from engravings. Her Majesty lends the 
portraits, on one canvas, of the second Duke of 
Buckingham and his brother, as children, by 
Vandyck. From Windsor also comes the noble 
Holbein, portrait of Thomas Howard, third Duke 
of Norfolk,—an instance of that style of excel- 
lence through which this branch of art had to 
pass before it culminated in Vandyck. Two 
early works of Rembrandt,—a portrait of a man 
with a hawk, and of a lady with a fan, both lent by 
the Marquis of Westminster,—are rich with the 
golden hues of the less sensational period of this 
artist’s power. A garden-scene, with musicians, 
by Watteau, may be compared with a Spanish 
Féte, by Velasquez. We must not overlook the 
beautiful Fortune of Guido,—at home, as the 
boddess may be thought, among fair women and 
grave men. In Vandyck’s “ Countess of Brignolé 
and Child,” notice the stately dignity of the 
lady, and its shrill echo in the pursed-up face 
and struck attitude of the boy, who, hand on 
hip, looks as if he thought the portrait of 
Henry VIII. the model chiefly to be studied for 
an example of manly grace, appropriate for his 
imitation. The portrait of Thomas Howard, 
Earl of Arundel and Surrey, by Rubens, lent 
by the Harl of Warwick, is an example of 
the rare excellence of that great master when 
he stopped short of the allegoric style of 
treatment. 

We must hurry through the fourth room, at- 
tractive as are its walls with the works of Van- 
dyck, Claude, Titian, Giorgione, Poussin, Salvator 
Rosa, and Murillo; of Cuyp, Teniers, Ruysdael, 
Wouvermans, Gerard Dow, Peter de Hooge, 
Gabriel Metza, Paul Potter, and Adrian Ostade. 
A Virgin and Child, with St. Catherine, by 
Vandyck; Van Eyk’s “ Philosopher in his 
Study ;” Titian’s “ Daughter of Herodias ;” and 
& “ Oavalry Skirmish,” by Wouvermans, are the 
most remarkable of these pictures. 

In Room No. 5 the most striking work is “‘ The 
Assumption of the Virgin,” by Murillo, lent by 
Mrs. Culling Hanbury,—a large picture, 91 in. 
by 804 in., with gracefal central figure and 
adoring boy-angels. From the same great 
artist we have a work rarer than the ordinary 
series of saints and Madonnas, “ The Boyhood of 
St. Thomas Villanenve.” The sturdy little 
urchin-saint has reduced himself to shirt and 
breeches,—with a remarkably stout pair of shoes 
and stockings,—by donations of his cloak, coat, 





and vest to four ragged and hungry lads of 
about his own age, who are looking with eyes of 
wonder, gratitude, and love at their unexpected 
benefactor. Another Madonna, called that dela 
Faja, by Murillo, is lent by Mr. R. W. Billings. 
There is a very fine and very discontented por- 
trait, called in the catalogue “ Cardinal Lorraine,” 
without indicating which of the great princes of 
the Church to whom the house of Guise gave 
birth is intended, hy Tintoretto. A parrot sits 
on the grated bars of the window behind the 
scarlet-vested prelate. Two views of Venice, by 
Canaletto, are lent by Mr. Wynn Ellis, the larger 
one, 58 in. by 78 in., representing the procession 
of the Doge from the church to the Adriatic. A 
grand and gloomy storm-piece, by Vandervelde, 
belongs to the same owner. There is a dog 
snarling over his food, by Francis Snyders, 
to remind the public that Landseer does not 
stand alone as portrait-painter to the animal 
kingdom. 

Mr. Robert Hollond has lent “ St. Augustine 
and his Mother, Santa Monica,” by Ary Scheffer, 
one of the best of the productions of that artist ; 
it has been engraved at the expense of the 
owner. The saintess, if we may so distinguish 
the sex, recalls the portrait of Mrs. Hollond by 
the same artist. The portrait of John, third 
Earl of Bute, with his secretary, Mr. Jenkinson, 
afterwards first Earl of Liverpool, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, lent by the Marquis of Bute, is ren- 
dered still more interesting by being hung close 
to the sketch of the composition, belonging to 
Lord Wharncliffe. 

Room No. 6 opens with a bold crayon, by 
Leonardo da Vinci, a Head of Christ, lent by the 
Baroness North. Another treatment of the 
same subject, attributed to Bernardino Luini, 
seems to be either a study for or a study from 
the well-known National Gallery Leonardo. 
Contrasted with these fine imaginative heads ia 
a forcible, naturalistic, and atrociously vulgar 
work by Hubert Goltzius, the only unpleasing 
picture of Earl Dadley’s loan,—Pilate washing 
his Hands. The details of modern armour, the 
arraying the Roman Procurator in an impossible 
sort of cap, and priestly vestments, with a parch- 
ment scroll bound on the forehead, the unsparing 
fidelity to a life which is not that of Palestine, 
are not redeemed by the excellence of the mere 
manipulation of the painter. We must re- 
member the curious Nativity by Sandro Bot- 
ticelli, the angels dancing in the air, to the 
music of three of their number, who are 
perched on the roof of the inn, while “ peace on 
earth” is indicated by three other angels, each 
affectionately embracing a shepherd. We have 
a St. Sebastian, attributed to Raffaelle, from the 
Earl of Crawford and Balcarres; a portrait of 
Queen Joanna, of Naples, ascribed to the same 
artist ; Francis the First, of France, by Holbein, 
the top of whose head is curiously left out of 
drawing; and thus arrive at the magnificent 
series lent by Earl Dudley, of which this is the 
first. Chief among them we meet with the well- 
known and lovely “ Reading Magdalen,” by 
Corregio, on panel, ll in. by 15 in. The no less 
widely-known group of “The Three Graces,” 
by Raffaelle, on panel, 6{ in. by 43 in.; “ The 
Resurrection,” “ The Baptism,” and “The Con- 
versation with the Woman of Samaria,” by 
Perugino,—marvels of pure, full, unfaded colour- 
ing, with the formal scenic balance of the 
figares that may, down to a certain date, be 
detected in some of the works of Perugino’s 
great pupil himself. 

The Seventh Room, by an oversight in printing, 
is not distinguished from the sixth. Earl 
Dadley’s pictures fill the whole of this apart- 
ment, The Four Elements, and Noah entering 
the Ark, the former picture on copper, and 
the last on panel, by Peter Breughel, are fine 
examples of the velvet touch of this master ; of 
the care and skill with which he sought to 
represent all known forms of bird, and beast, 
and fish; of the beauty and fidelity with which 
he drew those which he could see alive; and of 
the quaint motion he imparted, of his own 
accord, to those he only saw stuffed, as in his 
man-like ostrich, and his flying-fish soaring and 
floating among the birds and the sylphs of the air. 
Portraits of Pope Pius VII. and Cardinal 
Caprera, by Jacques Louis David,—almost a 
solitary example of the French school, except 
three or four charming works by Greuze,—are 
life-like and dignified. Again, we have a Burgo- 
master by Rembrandt, and a Cardinal by Titian. 
A Virgin and Child, with saints, by Bonifacio, in 
which the eyes and mouth of the principal 
figure,—evidently @ portrait,—are very soft and 
sweet. A Susanna and the Elders, by Titian, is 





the most incomprehensible mode of representing 
this favourite apocryphal story yet hit upon. 
The fair Jewess is reclining, quite nude, on a 
sumptuous couch in the midst of a park—with 
shepherds in the distance. Her two elderly 
evil counsellors, richly clothed in velvet and 
embroidery, attempt to recommend themselves 
to her good graces,—one by holding before her 
a mirror, which reflects a face very different from 
the profile which she turns to us,—the other by 
arranging a light veil on her head. There isa 
lovely Danae, by Titian, and a companion 
Venus,—painter unknown,—which locks very 
like the school of Leonardo da Vinci, both in 
face and in treatment of the figures. A portrait 
of a Lady by Paris Bordone is very charming. 

In the lecture-room, also filled by Earl Dudley, 
is a very remarkable Murillo—the Virgin and the 
Saviour, attended by a choir of palm-bearing 
angels, descending to cover the body of St. Clair 
with a celestial mantle, Monks and nuns kneel 
behind the dying or dead saint, and either do 
not see the vision, or do not think it matter of 
much moment. The virgin has the air of a 
royal bride, and the sacred figure at her side 
bears a strong, though a flattering, likeness to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. A Venus and Cupid, 
by Schidone ; a series of six pictures, by Murillo, 
representing the history of the Prodigal Son; 
and a grand landscape by Salvator Rosa, are the 
last pictures we can find room to notice out of 
this very fine collection. The gratitude of all 
lovers of art is due to the Academy which has 
brought together, and to the Royal, noble, and 
gentle owners who have for a time parted with, 
pictures which any country might be proud to 
pogsess. 








WORKMEN’S TRAINS AND WORKMEN'S 
HOUSES. 


Sir,—Within the last few years great changes 
have been made in London. All along the route 
of the Metropolitan and other railways having 
their termini in London, the homes of the 
working classes have been demolished, and their 
inmates dispersed. I have heard many times 
the question asked, Where are the people gone ? 
A simple question, but a truly serious one, when 
considered in all its bearings. It is evident to 
every thoughtful man, and the workmen more 
especially are painfully aware of the fact, that 
the demolition of workmen’s dwellings for rail- 
way and other improvements has inflicted great 
hardships upon the working classes; and, to 
make the case worse, they have not received any 
compensation or equivalent in the shape of cheap 
trains. The injurious effects of bad houses and 
dirt on the condition of the people have been so 
often told in the columns of the Builder that the 
wonder is so much dirt and unhealthiness is 
still allowed to exist. The paper, in a recent 
issue, on the “ Sanitary Condition of Glaston- 
bury” recalls to my mind the general custom of 
the country, in allowing the fetid dung-hole close 
to the door of the houses; and I think every 
countryman knows that the present state of 
Glastonbury is but a repetition of what exists in 
every small town and village in England. The 
muck-hole—that is the namegiven to it in Norfolk 
—is an institution. Its principal purpose is to pro- 
vide manure for the gardens. Its being close to 
the door isa convenience ; it saves trouble. The 
smell is, in the estimation of the inhabitants, 
nothing. I am afraid it will take a long time to 
eradicate dirt, and teach the people that the 
muck-hole close to the well and door means 
disease, and dirt in the house furnishes King 
Death with many premature victims. Running 
my memory over the past, I recollect my being, 
with many of my play fellows, stricken with fever ; 
and, although our village was a long, straggling 
one, the houses standing, in most cases, a good 
distance apart, epidemic diseases were not un- 
frequent, and every year had its complement 
of victims. It thus shows that fever does not 
respect the ill-managed and ill-arranged village 
any more than it does the over-crowded town. 

How necessary it is for the health and well- 
being of the working classes that the houses 
where they are forced to reside should be well 
ventilated and supplied with proper sanitary 
arrangements. Much fuss has been made by 
some people about the advantages that work- 
men receive from the running of cheap and 
early trains. Under present circumstances, 
their connexion with better homes for workmen 
is of some importance. I have many times been 
solicited by my fellow-workmen to write to 
the papers on the preseut mode of running these 
trains, They fancied the workmen had uothing 
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to do bat to write a statement of their griev- 
ances, and all the papers would be ready to 
insert it; and, farther, I have heard many of 
the better class of workmen threaten they would 
do so, and some have told me they have sent 
their communications to Radical and Tory 
organs, and no notive has been taken of them. 
The Metropolitan during summer months runs 
three trains up and down, and in winter two, 
the latest to the west, and arrives at King’s- 
cross at 5.40. They are so far of somo ad- 
vantage, and I am not going to disparage their 
value. These trains are always over-crowded, 
or were when [ used to ride. I now prefer 
walking two miles night and morning rather 
than run the gauntlet to get a place. Compart- 
ments constructed to carry ten persons have 
often fifteen pushed into them; and, what with 
tobacco-smoke and other exhalations, the con- 
dition of the carriages on a summer’s morning is 
something fearful to contemplate.* A strange 
feature,—in -fact, it strikes the workmen as being 
almost wonderful,—is that the manager, direc- 
tors, or Act of Parliament, actually puts the same 
number of first and second class carriages to the 
early trains ag are put to the ordinary ones, 
although the guard in general opens the second 
class for the workmen. The result is that the 
two classes of carriages are not sufficient to con- 
tain the workmen, and the rush for a place, 
during the busy time at the stations, is 
something not to be forgotten. Curses 
loud and deep are uttered against the managers 


in the first place for destroying their homes, and | M.A 


in the next place for providing such accommo- 
dation as I verily believe Old Nick himself, were 
he a railway director, would be ashamed of; 
and the worst purgatory I should like to see 
provided for them is, that they should be forced 
for a short time to ride third-class in a work- 
men’s cheap train, and get up at King’s-cross, 
Were an accident to happen it would indeed be 
something fearful, and the Underground is not 
yet proof against that form of management. 
Some letters have lately appeared in the Builder 
asking the question, “ Whether a Joiner can be 
a Gentleman.” I am not going to open that 
question, but I think it has a relation to the one 
above. And if a large number of workmen who 
ride in the early trains are to be taken as aspe- 
cimen of working-class gentlemanliness, I should 
say decidedly not, as a gentleman would respect 
the rights of his neighbour. Many of the work- 
men who ride in workmen’s trains are in the 
habit of smoking. They, with the greatest non- 
chalance, light their pipes as soon as they are 
seated, and puff away as though it were a race 
for life or death, and that their existence depended 
upon it, the smoke smothering those who 
sit next to them, and also those in front. It 
is well known pulmonary affections are habitual 
to Englishmen, and London has more than its 
share. The tobacco-smoke irritates the organs 
of respiration, and however a workman suffers 
no notice is taken of it by the smoker. Most of 
the passengers by the workmen’s trains are en- 
gaged in the building trades. During summer 
the trains start none too early. In winter their 
working hours are changed, and instead of 
starting at six to work, the time is changed to 
seven in the morning, but no alteration is made 
in the trains, and they are landed in many 
cases an hour anda half before work-time. I 
suggested a requisition to the manager stating 
the circumstances, and asking for an alteration 
during winter. The workmen say it is no use; 
the company is too independent, and cares 
nothing about the convenience of workmen. 

One word more, and I have done. To show 
how workmen are scattered, I may state that on 
our job there are six Jack Planes: one from 
Hammersmith; another from Battersea; one 
from Kilburn; another from Notting-hill; the 
other two are from King’s-cross and the further 
end of Harrow-road. Within these last few days 
Wwe have seen notices hanging on the lamp-posts, 
stating that the Tramways Company are going 
to apply to Parliament for powers to extend their 
system. It has interested us not a little, and 
some speculation has taken place as to the 
course the House will take,—more especially 
those M.P.s who are interested in opposition. It 
is, I believe, an axiom in legal affairs that no 
one pecuniarily interested in a criminal or civil 
question 18 eligible to adjudicate thereon. The 





* The overcrowding and smoking are annoyances of 
common occurrence on this line with the ordinary trains 
also, and complaints seem to have no redress. Many 
passengers are compelled to walk or take the omnibus 
rather than run the risk of the irritating ordeal of a 
journey by the Metropolitan railway. 





same rule ought to apply to Members of Parlia- 
ment. At any rate, it is the workmen’s duty 
to watch their proceedings. Monopolies are in 
no case good; and it applies to public convey- 
ances as well as to other things. Stage-coaches 
are abolished, and the world now goes by steam. 
As yet the workmen have not received their fair 
share, although it is the third class which pays 
the dividends. It is the first and second class 
riders who are the pets of directors. My mates 
say it is our daty to petition in favour of the 
Tramways Bill, as our leaders are too busy to 
notice such small matters. I have been re- 
quested to apply to you, sir, to give us an oppor- 
tunity to make our grievances known, and to 
ask all those concerned to make a united effort 
to obtain cheap conveyances for all workers, no 
matter whether they begin at six or eight o’clock 
in the morning, as upon that hinges the question 
of the improved sanitary condition of the people ; 
for, without cheap trains, there must be over- 
crowding and continued unhealthy homes for 
the working classes. JACK PLANE, 








ELEMENTS OF SCIENCE.* 


A sERIES of elementary works on Physical and 
Mechanical Science, forming a series of Text- 
Books of Science, adapted for the use of artizans 
and of students in public and other schools, is in 
course of publication by Messrs. Longmans & 
Co., under the editorship of Mr. T. M. Goodeve, 

The reports of the Public Schools Commission 
and of the Schools Inquiry Commission, as well 
as the evidence taken before several Parliamen- 
tary committees, have shown that there is still 
a want of a good series of text-books in science, 
thoroughly exact and complete, to serve as a 


-basis for the sound instruction of artizans, and 


at the same time sufficiently popular to suit the 
capacities of beginners. The foundation of the 
Whitworth scholarships is in itself an evidence 
of the recognition of that want, and Messrs. 
Longman give these facts as a reason for the 
production of a series of elementary scientfic 
works adapted to that purpose. Two of the 
series are before us. They are practical treatises, 
and appear to be sound and exact in their logic, 
and with theory and process reduced to the stage 
of direct and useful application, and illustrated 
by well-selected examples from familiar pro- 
cesses and facts. 

We shall select from Professor Bloxam’s trea- 
tise on the metals, as a specimen of this valu- 
able class of books, a small portion of what he 
says on the subject of zinc; and also his account 
of alaminium and of magnesium. 

Zine. 

Metallic zinc is not met with in nature, and 
though its combinations with other substances 
are abundant in certain localities, they are by 
no means universally diffused over the earth’s 
surface. Eogland is not particularly rich in 
ores of zinc, and the extraction of the metal is 
carried out in this country to a very limited 
extent, most of the zins required in the arts 
being imported from Silesia, Belgium, and 
Poland. 

The ores of zinc from which the metal is ex- 
tracted are enumerated in the following table :— 


Ores of Zine. 


Composition. Zinc in 100 parts 


‘ of pure ore. 
RII: siccncccssveest . Zine, Sulphur _.., 67 
Red Zine Ore ..... Zine, Oxygen 80 
: Zine, Oxygen 
Calamine...........000 Gastonia Rena t ose 52 


Blende derives its name from the German 
blenden, to dazzle, in allusion to its lustre. It 
usually occurs in black shining crystals which 
owe their colour to the presence of sulphuret of 
iron, since the pure compound of zinc with sul- 
phur is white. Blende is also met with of a 
brown or yellow colour. Black blende is some- 
times regarded as a definite compound of sul- 
phuret of zinc and sulphuret of iron, containing 
fifty-two parts of zinc in the hundred. The 
chemical name of blende is sulphide, or sul- 
phuret, of zinc, and the miners often call it 
Black Jack. Itis found running in veins through 
limestone or sandstone, and is commonly asso- 
ciated with galena (sulphuret of lead), and with 





* Metals: their Properties andTreatment. By Charles 
Loudon Bloxam, Professor of Practical Chemistry in 
King’s College, &c. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

The Elements of Mechanism, designed for Students of 
Applied Mechanics. By T. M. Goodeve, M.A., Lecturer 
on Applied Mechanics at the Royal School of Mines, 
London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 





iron and copper pyrites. Blende occurs in 
Cornwall, Devonshire, Camberland, Derbyshire, 
Ireland, Wales, and the Isle of Man; also at 
Freiberg, Aix-la-Chapelle, and in North America. 
It sometimes contains a considerable proportion 
of cadmium. 

Red Zine Ore is the oxide of zinc, which would 
be white in the pure state, but is coloured in 
this ore by the oxides of iron and manganese. 
It sometimes forms red translucent prismatic 
crystals, and is found chiefly in New Jersey, in 
the United States, where it is first smelted for 
zino, and afterwards for white pig-iron. 

Calamine appears to be so called in allusion 
to the columnar structure of some specimens of 
the ore, which gives them some resemblance to 
a bundle of reeds (calamus, a reed). It is a 
compound of the oxide of zinc with carbonic 
acid, which would be white if pure, but is usually 
of a buff or brown colour, due to the presence of 
oxide of iron, which is objectionable, because it 
corrodes the clay vessels employed in smelting 
the ore. Calamine occurs in veins, commonly 
traversing limestone rocks, and is associated 
with blende, galena, and electric calamine, which 
resembles calamine in appearance, but becomes 
electric when heated. The electric calamine is 
@ compound of oxide of zine, silica, and water 
(hydrated silicate of zinc), and thongh it is 
pretty abundant and rich, it can scarcely be re- 
garded as an ore of zinc, for it does not yield 
its zinc in the ordinary process for extracting 
the metal. Calamine is found in Flintshire, 
the Mendip hills in Somersetshire, Alston Moor 
in Cumberland, at Lead hills in Scotland, at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, at Tarnowitz in Silesia, in the 
north-west of Spain, and in, many other places. 
It sometimes contains more than two parts 
of cadmium in the hundred. In Spain, the car- 
bonate of zinc is found in combination with the 
hydrated owide of zinc, so that the ore contains 
as much as fifty-seven parts of zinc in the hun- 
dred. Beds of calamine are reported to have 
been recently found in Sardinia. 

The chief English zinc-works are situated in 
Birmingham and Bristol, where the ores from 
the Mendip hills and Flintshire are smelted; 
in Sheffield, where the ore is procured from 
Alston Moor; and at Swansea, Wigan, Llanelly, 
and Wrexham. 

In order to extract zinc from its ores, advan- 
tage is taken of the comparative facility with 
which the metal is converted into vapour, since 
it boils and distils freely at a temperature esti- 
mated at about 1,900° F., a bright red heat, 
somewhat below the melting point of copper. 
The ores are calcined so as to obtain the zinc 
in the form of oxide, which is then mixed with 
carbon and distilled, when the oxygen passes off 
in combination with the carbon as carbonic 
oxide gas, and the zinc is given off in vapour 
which is condensed again. The mode in which 
the operation is carried out differs in different 
works, but the principle of the process is always 
the same. 

Calamine is the principal ore treated in this 
country, and is sometimes smelted without pre- 
vious calcination, because the carbonic acid 
which is combined with the oxide of zinc can be 
driven off in the smelting process itself; but 
the calcination or roasting of blende is indis- 
pensable, to enable the oxygen of the air to con- 
vert the zinc into oxide, and to carry off, in the 
form of sulphurous acid gas, the sulphur pre- 
viously in combination with the metal. Care is 
taken to pick out as much of the galena (sul- 
phuret of lead) as possible, because the oxide 
of lead which would be formed from it would 
combine with the silica of the earthen crucibles 
employed in the smelting process, and would 
seriously corrode them. The blende is also 
stamped to powder and washed to free it from 
earthy matters before calcining. 

The ore having been broken into fragments 
of the size of a nut, the calcination or roasting 
is effected, as usual, by the flame of a coal fire, 
in a reverberatory furnace about 10 ft. long 
and 8 ft. wide, about a ton of ore being spread 
upon the hearth, and occasionally raked over. 
The roasting is completed in ten or twelve 
hours. 

Blende is sometimes subjected to a preliminary 
roasting in heaps to expel a part of the sulphur 
before introducing it into the reverberatory 
farnace. 


Aluminum. 


This metal, which is now often called Alumi- 
nium, although discovered by Wohler in 1828, has 
only within the last few years been found capable 
of useful application in its metallic form. Though 
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never found as a metal in nature, it is probably 
the most abundant of all metals in a state of 
combination, since it exists in every variety of 
clay (silicate of alumina), its quantity varying 
from twelve to twenty parts in a hundred. 
Another mineral containingaluminum is kryolite,* 
in which the metal is combined with sodium 
and fluorine, and forms 13 per cent. of the mine- 
ral, which is found in abundance in Greenland. 

Aluminum is extracted from a particular 
variety of clay known as bauwite, which is found 
at Baux, near Arles, in the south of France; 
this mineral contains about one-third of its 
weight of aluminium, combined with oxygen 
(forming alumina), together with silica, oxide of 
iron, and water. At Newcastle, where the 
metal is extracted from bauxite, the following 
process is adopted :— 

The ground mineral is mixed with soda-ash 
(containing carbonate of soda and caustic soda), 
and heated in a reverberatory furnace, when 
the soda combines with the silica and alumina, 
forming compounds known as silicate of soda 
and aluminate of soda, whilst the carbonic acid 
is expelled in the form of gas. The mass, after 
cooling, is treated with water, which dissolves 
the aluminate of soda. This solution is mixed 
with enough hydrochloric (muriatic) acid to re- 
move the soda, when the alumina is separated 
as a gelatinous precipitate composed of hydrate 
of alumina, a compound of alumina with water. 
This is mixed with common salt (chloride of 
sodium) and charcoal powder, to a stiff paste, 
which is made up into balls as large as an 
orange, very thoroughly dried, and strongly 
heated in earthen cylinders through which per- 
fectly dry chlorine gas is passed. 

The carbon of the charcoal combines with the 
oxygen of the alumina, escaping as carbonic 
oxide gas, whilst the aluminum unites with the 
chlorine to form the chloride of aluminum ; the 
latter enters into combination with the chloride 
of sodium, producing a double chloride of alumi- 
num and sodium which distils over and con- 
denses to @ solid salt. Ten parts of this salt 
are mixed with two parts of sodium in small 
pieces, and with five parts of kryolite or of fluor 
spar, to form a liquid slag which shall cover the 
surface of the metal. This mixture is thrown 
upon the red-hot hearth of a reverberatory fur- 
nace, which is then immediately closed to ex- 
clude air. The sodium acts violently upon the 
chloride of aluminum, abstracting its chlorine 
and liberating the aluminum, which collects, in 
the melted state, beneath a layer of slag contain- 
ing the chloride of sodium and kryolite. The 
metal thus obtained always contains silicon and 
iron in considerable quantity. 

Aluminum is a white malleable metal about as 
hard as zinc, and fusing at a somewhat lower 
temperature than silver, It is remarkably light, 
having a specific gravity of only 2:5, and is un- 
affected by air; unlike silver, it is not even tar- 
nished by air containing sulphuretted hydrogen. 
A bar of aluminum suspended from a string 
sounds like a bell when lightly struck. In 
manufacturing objects of ornament from alu- 
minum, @ solder is employed which contains 
ninety parts of zinc, six parts of aluminum, and 
four parts of copper. 

At present, the principal demand for alumi- 
num in this country is for the manufacture of 
aluminum-bronze or aluwinum-gold, which is an 
alloy of aluminum with nine times its weight of 
copper. 

An alloy of silver with two-thirds of its weight 
of aluminum is used in France, under the name 
of tiers-argent, a8 a substitute for silver, being 
much harder than that metal and less than half 
the price. 

Aluminum is sometimes employed for making 
small weights, for which it is well adapted by 
its lightness and resistance to the action of air. 
The beams of small balances have also been 
made of aluminum. 


Magnesium, 


Like aluminum, this metal has only been ex- 
tracted in any quantity during the last few 
years, a considerable demand for it having 
arisen in consequence of its property of burning 
with a very brilliant white light which is found 
usefal for the illumination of microscopes, magic 
lanterns, &c., as well as for taking photographs 
at night or in places where daylight does not 
penetrate. 

Magnesium occurs abundantly, in combination 
with oxygen and carbonic acid, in magnesite 


(carbonate of magnesia) and dolomite or mag- 
nesian limestona (carbonate of lime and mag- 
nesia). Another source of the metal is the re- 
cently-discovered mineral carnallite,* which is 
found in large quantity above the rock-salt in 
the salt mines of Stassfurth in Saxony. This 
mineral is composed of magnesium, potassium, 
chlorine, and water, and contains about one- 
twelfth of its weight of magnesium. The water 
may be expelled by heat, leaving the double 
chloride of magnesium and potassium. 

Magnesium may be extracted from the dried 
carnallite by mixing it with one-tenth of its 
weight of fluor spar, to act as a flax, and one- 
tenth of its weight of sodium in small pieces. 
By fusing this at a moderate heat, the chloride 
of magnesium is made to give up its chlorine to 
the sodium, and the magnesium collects in the 
melted state beneath a liquid slag composed of 
chloride of sodium, chloride of potassium, and 
fluoride of calcium. The magnesium may be 
purified by distilling it, in an iron crucible, as 
practised in the case of zinc. Magnesium 
bears considerable resemblance to aluminum, 
but is a whiter metal, and even lighter 
than aluminum, its specific gravity being only 
1:74. It may be liquefied below a red heat, 
and, as stated above, may be readily distilled. 
It is a little more tarnished than zinc when ex- 
posed to air. The magnesium wire is made by 
forcing the heated metal through holes in a 
steel plate, and magnesium riband, by passing 
the wire between heated rollers. When the 
end of a piece of wire or riband is held in a 
flame, it catches fire and burns with a dazzling 
light, the magnesium combining with the 
oxygen of the air to form a white earthy mass 
of magnesia. 

The sodium required for the extraction of 
aluminum and magnesium is extracted directly 
from carbonate of soda, which is itself made 
from common salt (chloride of sodium). The 
well-dried carbonate of soda is mixed with pow- 
dered charcoal, some chalk being added to pre- 
vent the fusion of the mixture, wnich is strongly 
heated in wrought-iron cylinders protected from 
the fire by a coating of clay. The carbonate of 
soda contains sodium, oxygen, and carbonic 
acid ; the carbon of the charcoal combines with 
the oxygen, and the sodium is converted into 
vapour and condensed in vessels containing 
petroleum; for sodium cannot be exposed to the 
air, even for a few minutes, without combining 
extensively with oxygen, and it even takes up 
that element, with great violence, from water, 
in which the oxygen is united with hydrogen. 
Sodium would scarcely be taken for a metal by 
an ordinary observer, in the state in which it is 
found in commerce, where it occurs in greyish 
earthy-looking light masses; buat when these 
are cut with a knife, the fresh surfaces exhibit a 
brilliant lustre. 

The volume on Mechanism, by Mr. Goodeve, 
is a standard one, two editions of which have 
already been published as a separate and in- 
dependent work. It has been re-written, and 
enlarged for the Text-Book series. 








FLAXMAN. 


In a recent notice of Signor Raffaelli Politi, 
of Girgenti, Professor Donaldson said,—Politi 
excavated among the Greek sepulchres, enrap- 
tured by the beauteous forms of the ceramic 
vases covered with exquisite historical paintings. 
He pored over the few books he had purchased 
with his humble savings to find out the subjects ; 
he delineated them, and wrote descriptions of 
his findings. Himself composed the type, and 
printed many of them in a press he had set up 
in his own house. He also engraved the plates, 
and struck off impressions in the like manner. 
He did not get rich by such works, there being 
little or no sale for them at Girgenti, and he 
distributed them freely among his friends. There 
is an incident connected with one of his pam- 
phlets of peculiar interest to us. From his 
study of the vases, and a comparison of the 
subjects with the outlines of our own Flaxman, 
a copy of which he possessed and cherished as 
a treasure, he entertained the deepest reverence 
for the talents of our countryman. A false re- 
port was current in 1826 throughout Europe, as 
even previous ones had been, that Flaxman was 
dead; but he had been only seriously ill and 
was recovered. Politi, with his usual charac- 
teristic impulse, was struck with sorrow for the 





* So called from the Greek for frost, on account of its 
resemblance to ice, 





* From carnis, Latin for flesh, alluding to its pink 
colour. 





supposed death of a man whom he considered 
to beone of the most illustrious of artists. He 
had recently extracted from a tomb a unique 
Greek vase with a beautiful subject, and had 
completed a description, which he had illustrated 
by a plate. He dedicated it as a fitting tribute 
to the shade of Flaxman, and sent over to me 
twenty copies to distribute among our sculptor’s 
friends and admirers. But here was Flaxman 
living! and I felt embarrassed. However, I 
soon made up my mind; knowing Flaxman per- 
sonally, and assured of the calm religious philo- 
sophy of his nature, I called upon him and 
frankly told him my commission. He answered 
me with his usual placidity, “I value your 
frankness, and appreciate fully this warm- 
hearted act of the Signor Politi. Be not dis- 
quieted, it does not otherwise affect me, for a man 
at my age ought always to be prepared to die.” 
Within a month Flaxman was laid in his grave ! 








CO-OPERATIVE EXPERIMENT IN 
KANSAS. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the New York Herald 
describes a co-operative settlement which has 
been begun by M. de Boissiere, a Frenchman 
of large fortune :— 

‘* With a view to test his ideas of socialistic reform, this 
gentleman last winter purchased five sections of land 
(3,200 acres) in the southern part of Franklin county, 
sixty miles from Leavenworth, and, naming it the Kansas 
Co-operative Farm, erected a workshop and a few tene- 
ments to provide for the few experts who accompanied 
him, and set to work on the manufacture of velvet ribbon. 
M. de Boissiere is deeply imbued with the idea that there 
is no necessary antagonism between capital and labour. 
To secure a harmony of relation between capital and 
labour he proposes to adopt the following formula as the 
basis of a self-suflicing commonwealth—joint-stock pro- 
perty, co-operative labour, equitable distribution of 
profits, mutual guarantees, association of families, in- 
tegral education, and unity of interests.” 

The domain whereon this scheme is to be 
carried out is now in process of preparation for 
the proposed colony. At the present about 
200 acres are enclosed, upon 40 acres of which 
good crops were raised, and 50 acres in addition 
are broken with the plough; an orchard of 
about 800 fruit trees of various kinds planted ; 
seed beds for forest trees and for a plantation 
of mulberry trees have been sown, which have 
already made a very promising start. The 
dwelling-house is of frame, two and a half 
stories, 52 ft. by 30 ft., with outhouses; a farm- 
house and barns have also been erected. He 
is also building a stone factory 25 ft. by 80 ft. 
for the silk business. The plan of the family 
mansion is not as yet fully determined; but a 
preference is shown for a parallelogram of the 
dimensions of 72 ft. by 120 ft., with a central 
covered court and tenements on the four sides; 
the public offices to be on the first floor, the 
tenements above, after the plan of the cele- 
brated Familistére of M. Godin-Lemaire, of 
Guise, in France (described by Mr. Godwin in the 
Transactions of the Social Science Association). 
The work thus far has been done by the old- 
fashioned plan of hired labour, as the arrange- 
ments are not sufficiently advanced to establish 
a co-operative organisation, nor to invite asso- 
ciates into the enterprise. The founder intends 
to endow the domain (with his own means, if 
necessary), with all the materials for fencing, 
timber groves, orchard, family mansion, shops, 
teams, tools, machinery, &c., sufficient to employ, 
house, and educate a society of 2,000 mem- 
bers. Their occupations will consist of agricul- 
ture, fruit-growing, stock-raising, dairying, the 
mechanical arts, manufacturing and domestic 
labour. 








ARCHITECTS AND CLAUSES OF 
CONTRACT. 


THE Honorary Secretaries of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, in forwarding to 
members a copy of the general headings for 
clauses of contract, which have been agreed to 
by the Council, write as follows :— 


‘The council have had under consideration certain 
heads of clauses for contracts between builders aad their 
employers, as proposed by the Builders’ Society, and 
have referred them for examination to a committee. The 
council, upon the report-of this committee, submitted to 
the Builders’ Society modifications, which they thought 
necessary to make in the heading suggested by the 
Builders’ Society, so as to render them acceptable to the 
architect and his employer. 

The attention given by the committee and council has 
been limited to the clauses submitted to their con- 
sideration by the Builders’ Society ; but, of course, other 
clauses are necessary to establish fully all the relative 


responsibilities of the employer and employed. 

At the same time, it is to be observed that the council 
cannot nena to bind its members to the adoption of 
any hea 


ings of clauses of contract which the council may 
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think either reasonable or expedient ; for, in such a legal 
document, the employer must rely wholly on the opinion 
of his architect and legal adviser, both as to specific heads 
and matters of the contract and as to the form in which 
they should be drawn, in order to give them the proper 
legal efficacy. 

The responsibilities of the contract lie between the em- 
ployer and contractor alone; the architect being merely 
the adviser of the employer, and acting as equitable 
medium between the two. Any responsibilities, which he 
may professionally have, rest between him and_ his 
employer, Consequently, all obligations in the contract 
lie between the contracting parties only. 

The absolute control of the execution of the work, in 
all its particulars, must rest with the architect, who is 
expected to exercise a just and fair judgment between 
the two parties; though a reference is but equitable, if 
desired, in questions as to the quantity, extent, or value 
of extras and omissions, alterations or additions, subject 
to any special provisions in the contract on this head, as 
to written authority, periodical delivery of accounts, &c,” 








MONUMENTAL. 


The Marshall Familu.—The inhabitants of 
the parish of Denham have shown their great 
sympathy for the cruel and barbarous murder of 
this family by erecting to their memory a monu- 
ment in the churchyard. It consists of a large 
block of grey marble, resting on a slab of Bath 
stone, and inscribed as follows :— 

** Beneath this stone lie the remains of Emmanuel Mar- 
shall, and Charlotte, his wife; also Mary Ann, his sister ; 
Mary, Thirze, and Gertrude, his children; who, together 
with his mother, Mary Marshall, were all barbarously 
murdered on Sunday morning, May 22, 1870, by John 
Owens, a travelling blacksmith, who was executed at the 
county gaol at Aylesbury, August 8, 1870. Mary, aged 8 
years; Thirza, aged 6; Emmanuel, aged 35; Charlotte, 
aged 34; Mary Ann, aged 32; Gertrude, aged 4,” 

John Wesley’s Mother.—A white marble monu- 
ment in memory of Mrs. Susannah Wesley, the 
mother of the founder of Wesleyan Methodism, 
has just been erected by subscription in the yard 
adjoining the chapel belonging to that commu- 
nity in the City-road, London. It was solemnly 
uncovered by Mr. William M‘Arthur, M.P., who 
delivered a suitable address on the occasicn ; as 
did also Mr. Charles Reed, M.P. for Hackney, 
and Vice-Chairman of the Metropolitan Educa- 
tion Board. 

George M‘Callum, Sculptor.—There has just 
been erected, in the Dalry Cemetery at Edin- 
burgh, a monument to this promising young 
sculptor. It consists of a simple slab of free- 
stone, in the centre of which is a bronze medal- 
lion portrait, by D. W. Stevenson. 

Smith O’ Brien.—The statue of William Smith 
O’Brien has been unveiled in Dublin. It stands 
at the junction of Carlisle Bridge and Sackville- 
street, the latter being one of the widest streets 
in the empire. The statue is of marble, and 
is accounted a striking likeness. It is the work 
of the Messrs. Farrell, of Dublin. By an odd 
lapse of party favour, or freak of fortune, Smith 
O’Brien is honoured now in the Irish capital, 
almost on the very spot where his far greater 
countryman O’Connell’s monument remains as 
yet but marked out. The intended site of the 
O’Connell testimonial can still be recognised, 
but the public statue of the “ Great Agitator ” 
is still, as it was seven years since, not forth- 
coming. The late Smith O’ Brien boasted a lineage 
from the ancient kings of Munster, the southern 
province of Ireland. His former friends and 
whilom enemies raise a statue to his memory in 
accordance with subtle Celtic distinctions that 
sober Englishmen cannot understand. 








THE CONSISTENCY OF THE INSTITUTE. 


Srr,—I know not whether your correspondent, 
“FF, R. I. B. A.” of your last number of the 31st 
of December, considers it consistent with the 
loyal allegiance which every one owes to a 
public body of which he is a member, to seek so 
slight a pretext for casting discredit upon its 
officers and regulations. The series of rules and 
practices to which he refers was drawn up most 
carefully, after a consideration by leading ex- 
perienced members of the profession, for (I may 
say) many years, and with due regard to the 
interests and rights of employer and employed ; 
and founded upon what was assumed to be con- 
Sistent with equity and the law of the land. 
With one of the regulations a recent decision in 
court seems to be at variance, after long and 
learned arguments on one side and the other. 
Of course, the Council have had it under con- 
sideration to make this hitherto moot point 
conformable at law. I need not observe that 
this is no unusual circumstance even in the 
courts of law, where we find that not only the 
practice of the courts themselves, but even pre- 
vious decisions as to law have been overruled. 
It occurs every term. But, sir, if one regulation 


relating to property has required revision, does 
it necessarily follow that another should become 
obsolete upon quite a different matter relating to 
professional practice, upon which no point of 
law occurs, but only the regulation of the 
Institute to ensure an upright line of condact in 
the members. 

I agree with “F.R.I. B. A.,” that every archi- 
tect would act wisely (were the opportunity to 
occar) to let his employer frankly know his terms ; 
but I think he will find it less questionable to 
adopt one concurred in by the leading body of the 
profession than to have his own separate set of 
charges, which at every step, for want of such 
concurrent authority, may be liable to serious 
objections, if differing from the conditions of the 
Institute. 

I would rather not go through the whole 
alphabet of querists in regard to the Institute. 
I have therefore to request that in future gentle- 
men who may wish publicly to interrogate me 
will be pleased not to shield themselves under 
an irresponsible anonyme, but will give me the 
advantage they themselves possess of having a 
fearless and not nameless correspondent, to 
whom I may have to reply. This I will ever 
endeavour to do ia a courteous manner, and 
consistently with the honour of the Institute and 
of the profession ; for I consider it the daty of 
every architect to uphold, and not to cast dis- 
credit upon, his professional brethren. 

Tuos, L. DoNaLpson, 








THE STRENGTH OF SLATE. 


Sir,—I do not profess to know much more 
about this subject than that which I have already 
told you; but as Mr. Braby, in last week’s 
Builder, disputes my conclusion, and as it is a 
new subject, I think it is due to your readers 
that Mr. Braby should state how he arrives at 
the conclusion that the slab of slate, 5 ft. 6 in. 
bearing all round, with a hole in the centre 
15 in. diameter, can have its breaking weight so 
much as 9 tons 8 cwt. in the centre. If Mr. 
Braby means that the breaking weight would 
be 9 tons 8 cwt. distributed uniformly over the 
surface, then the breaking weight in the centre 
would be half of that, or 4 tons 14 cwt., which 
is not far from the conclusion I arrived at, viz., 
five times 18 cwt., or 4 tons 10 cwt., taking the 
safe load to be one-fifth of the breaking weight. 

I suppose I am correct in estimating the 
mechanical action as follows. It makes no dif- 
ferencein the result whether the slab be circular 
5 ft. 6 in. in diameter, or equare, with a bearing 
of 5 ft. 6 in. and a width of the same. Taking 
it then as a square slab of those dimensions, IL 
deduct from the width the diameter of the hole 
in the centre, that is to say, 5 ft.6in. — 1 ft. 
3 in. = 4 ft. 3 in. effective width. If thestrength 
be reckoned in this way, and the formula that I 
gave in my former letter be applied to this case, 
the result will be that which I stated. 

The writer seems to overlook the fact that 
slate riven from its bed is a laminated material, 
and may be expected to follow something like 
the same laws of strength as timber; and 
when he says that its having a bearing all 
round “ must give an immense accession of 
strength,’ I think this oversight tells against 
his conclusion, because the strength crosswise 
of the grain is small in comparison with that 
lengthwise. C. 8. 








RESTORATION OF DUKINFIELD OLD 
HALL AND CHAPEL. 


Tue late proprietor rescued this chapel from 
the indignities to which it had been subjected 
by former occupants of the premises, and now 
the Rev. W. Heffil, M.A., vicar of St. Mark’s, 
Dokinfield, proposes to purchase both hall and 
chapel, and to have the chapel fitted up and re- 
stored to its original sacred purposes, as a chapel 
of ease to his parish church. To effect this 
about 2,0001. will require to be raised. It is a 
work in which the surrounding parishes of 
Stockport, Ashton-under-Lyne, Mottram, and 
Manchester, may well be called upon to help. 

The Manchester Courier gives an interesting 
account of the hall and chapel, in which the 
writer says:— One of the most ancient and 
interesting buildings in Dukinfield is the Old 
Hall, a spacious half-timbered edifice, oblong in 
form, though it is said to have once been quad- 
rangular. Irregular in outline, and erected at 
different periods, it is beautifally picturesque, 
with characteristic gables, crested with fantastic 





ridge-posts, and fancifully-devised black and 


white walls. An ancient oratory or domestic 
chapel forms a wing of the hall, standing at 
right angles with it. In other words, it abuts 
against the north-easterly front, at the westerly 
end, which partially seems to have been an ex- 
tension of the ancient pile. Though the little 
edifice makes few architectural pretensions, yet 
it bears an extremely picturesque appearance 
from a mantling of luxuriant ivy which climbs 
the antique walls and revels in shrub-like form 
on the roof. The structure is a parallelo- 
gram in form, and consists of a nave and 
chancel, well proportioned. The building is 
in what is known as the debased Gothic 
style, but the masonry is admirable; the walls 
are 2 ft. thick, faced externally with tooled 
ashlar, backed with rubble stone, and originally 
plastered over inside. Strange as it may seem, 
after the lapse of several centuries, the masons’ 
marks, such as crosses, lozenges, and semi- 
circles, still remain on many of the stones almost 
as legible as when firstinscribed. . . . This 
interesting relic, though of a date probably not 
older than 1620, and may not be so old, has been 
sadly battered some time by wilful, thoughtless 
persons. Both nave and chancel have had a flat 
inner roof or ceiling, the plaster of which has 
either fallen or been rudely stripped off in the 
latter, and in the former remnants are hanging. 
in strips from the joists. The floor had been 
uprooted for the sake of the flags, but the late 
Mr. Ogden inserted a neat brick pavement.” 








BROKEN IRON PIPES. 


Sir,—Can any of your correspondents tell me the best 
method of repairing cast-iron water-pipes when burst with 
the frost ? W.P. 8. 








QUERIES. 


Srr,—Can any of your numerous readers inform me,— 
lst. If I lay a pipe 2 in. in diameter, and five pipes of 1 in. 
in diameter, what will be the difference in the discharge of 
water P In each case the water is to be tuken from a re- 
servoir, and at the head or inlet it will be 1 in. above the 
top of the pipe or pipes, and at the outlet it will havea 
fall of lin. The pipes to be 10 ft, long, and to be placed 
in a horizontal position, 

2nd. If we take pieces of red, black, green, and yellow 
glass, and expose them when the dew is condensing, we 
shall find that moisture wi!l show itself first on the yellow, 
and then on the green glass, but that none will appear on 
the red or black glass, Why is this? 6‘ ErupiaNt.” 








THE SNOW. 


Many consider that the cleansing of the footways is a 
duty cast upon the parishes, and one which can be more 
efficiently and economically performed by them, than by 
the individual householder. We are rated for paving and 
cleansing, and a small augmentation of that rate would 
not be objected to by many, if for so laudable an object. 
Legally we have no control, or business, or concern with 
the footways, which belong, with the highways, to the 
parishes, R. 8. 








BURLINGTON HOUSE. 


Mr. Henry Baxer, as a pupil of Samuel Ware, is 
peculiarly fitted to criticise the chapter on Burlington 
House in ‘‘ Round about Piccadilly and Pall-mali,” and I 
am much obliged to him for pointing out, in the Builder of 
December 24, certain mistakes which he believes me to 
have fallen into, 

I will remark on Mr, Baker’s charges in the order that 
he has set them forth in his letter to you. With regard 
to the first, I am unable to explain how the blunder of 
calling Samuel Ware the architect of Chesterfield House 
could have occurred, but any one who turns to the 
remarks on that house on another page will see that it 
was a slip, and did not arise out of ignorance, Next, I 
am sorry to have fallen into the mistake of supposing 
Samuel Ware to have been originally a chimney-sweep, as 
Mr. Baker denies such an origin for his master. I cannot 
find my authority for the statement, but it appeared to me 
at the time to be a good one, and I believe that it was in 
one of the communications of the late Mr. Peter Cun- 
ningham to the Builder. 

Mr. Baker complains that my engraving of the front o 
Burlington House does not show the ‘‘ numerous bed- 
rooms” built in the roof by Ware, but he fails to re- 
member that it is impossible to show in a truthfal 
engraving what is not seen in reality. Moreover, the 
** numerous bedrooms” to which Mr, Baker refers consist 
principally of lofts. 

Mr. Baker is very severe on my ignorance as to the 
alteratioas made in the interior of the mavsion by Samuel 
Ware, but I believe that he himself is not free from error 
in his remarks. The ceilings may have been regilded by 
Ware, but there can be little doubt in the mind of any one 
who has seen them that the ornamentation is of the time 
of the third Earl of Burlington, more particularly as the 
pictures are known to be of that date, 

I cannot but admire Mr. Baker’s omniscience when he 
writes that the Burlington Arcade was “ designed solely 
with the object of shutting out the hundreds of windows 
in Old Bond-street.’’ There is no doubt that this was the 
principal object, aud it is so stated in my book; but I pre- 
sume even Mr. Baker would not say that the building of an 
arcade was the only mode of curing this evil, more espe- 
cially as he states that the building of a solid screen wall 
was proposed, to shut out the windows of the Albavy. It 
follows, therefore, that the profitableness of the scheme 
may have entered into the heads of Lord George Caven- 
dish and his architect. It was not I, but a contemporary 
writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine, who states that the 
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Object of building the arcade was to give employment to 
Young women. However careful an avthor may be, it is 
almost impossible for bim to bring together a large num- 
ber of facts on the history of places either destroyed or 
passing away without occ:sionally falling into error; and 
it is some satisfaction, if one must make mistakes, that 
they are found to be amusing by so intelligent a reeder as 
Mr. Baker. Henry B, Wuzartity. 








CHARGES FOR VALUATIONS. 


Si1z,—May I beg the favour of information as to the 
custom and rights of architects and surveyors under the 
following circumstances :— 

A survey, valuation, and report, have to be made of one 
person’s third interest in property situated in three differ- 
ent localities. No. 1. Ten houses, say of the total value 
of 4,4001. No. 2, Five houses, say of the total value of 
2601. No. 3. Land, say of the total value of 1607. 

Now the question is, what per centage should be charged 
for such survey, valuation, and report; and whether esti- 
mated upon the amount of the three valuations together, 
or upon each of them separately ; and whether upon the 
whole amount of the valuations, or upon the one-third 
interest only in each case,— No. 1, say 1,350/.; No. 2, say 


801.; No. 3, say 50/,P And what additional amount, if 


any, for correspondence, interviews, travelling expenses, 
&e, ? ARCHITECT AND SURVEYOR. 








SEWAGE PURIFICATION. 


Durine the past twelve months a series of 
experiments has been carried on at the Ealing 
Sewage Works to test the system there adopted 
for the purification of the sewage of Ealing. 
These experiments have been carried out by Mr. 
Jones, the local surveyor, under the superinten- 
dence of Professor Way, who, after paying more 
than thirty visits, has drawn up a favourable 
report, which has been published by the local 
board authorities. The sewage of Ealing is 
dealt with by means of filter beds, of which the 
Professor thus speaks :— 

** These filter beds are, in my opinion, of very great im- 
portance in carrrying out any process of purification of 
the sewage previous to its discharge into the Thames, 
Without them it would be impossible, by the best precipi- 
tants known, to clarify the sewage in the tank; for, no 
matter how perfect the system of precipitation may be, 
there is always some portion of flocculent matter which 
will not settle, and which can only be removed by fil- 
tration. These filter-beds are an excellent feature of the 
Ealing Sewage Works,” 

Speaking of the use of chemicals to precipi- 
tate the use of sewage, the Professor says :— 

** Several years since I expressed the opinion that if to 
the system of filtration that of previous precipitation 
were added, the Ealing Works would be among the most 
perfect, if not the most perfect, of their kind in the 
country. I have seen nothing recently to alter that 
opinion,” 

The precipitants employed are lime and a 
cheap salt of iron, the latter made on the pre- 
mises by a process suggested by himself. With 
the lime is used a preparation of tar; but the 
chief effect in the clarification of the sewage is 
regarded as being undeniably due to the lime 
and the iron salt. Slaked lime is mixed with 
water and the tar compound: the lime is kept 
in suspension in the water by air pumped into it 
by a small steam-engine, which is also used to 
pump water. The lime and tar compound are 
added to the sewage as it enters the works. It 
then passes to the tanks, where the greater part 
of suspended matter is deposited. At the last of 
the subdivision tanks a solution of iron salt is 
allowed to flow into the sewage water, and 
advantage is taken of a slight fall to move a 
small water-wheel which assists in the mixture 
of the iron salt with the water. The water then 
passes by upward filtration through two filter- 
beds. It is not for a moment asserted that the 
effluent water at the Ealing works is pure; but 
it is rendered so far free from offensive matter as 
to allow of its discharge into the Thames. 





YOUR NEIGHBOUR’S MUSIC. 


In answer to your correspondent from Man- 
chester, stating that music can be distinctly 
heard in his house from the one adjoining, 
although the party-walls are 9 in. thick, and 
that every expedient has been tried to prevent 
it, but without success; allow me to suggest 
that the nuisance does not in a general way 
rest with the party-walls, or, as another cor- 
respondent writes, with connecting timbers, 
but that the real fault lies with the half brick 
chimney backs, which in town houses are in- 
variably loosely and badly built, thereby form- 
ing an unsound partition between adjoining 
houses ; and as the registers of our stoves in 
present use are often large and placed at the 
back, these, when open, assisted by the heated 
air, form a complete communication between 
houses. Also I have noticed when the regis- 
ters are closed, and no fires in the grates, the 


nearer the instrument is placed to the chimney- 
opening or fireplace, the more distinctly will 
the music be heard in the adjoining house. 
Again, when your neighbour is stirring or coal- 
ing his fire, as a rule, how plainly you can 
hear the sound; therefore, I think the fault 
generally rests with the half-brick badly-built 
chimney-backs, and not with 9 in. party-walls, 
if fairly bonded and constructed. 
Joun ELLIS, 





AGE OF THE SANCHI TOPE AND ITS 
GATEWAYS. 


I, Sakya Muni, sonof Maya, by Suddhodana, 
born in 623 before Christ, founder of Bhuddism, 
greet thee, Builder, for the useful interest you 
create in my old-forgotten buildings. Let those 
who would know the date of them at Bhilsa firat 
read the legends of Priyadansi, in hia Pillar 
edicts, and study the works in their original 








tongue of Kachhayana, my disciple. That 
Christian only who knows the language Magadhi, 
and the differences of the Buddhist inscriptions, 
can pretend to teach his fellows the chrono- 
logical mysteries of my buildings, and must 
certainly pass an examination in the Karika 
before the Civil Service Commissioners of your 
country, O Builder! 

Be warned against hasty theories, to be solved 
only by Sakya MUNI, 








WATFORD BOARD OF HEALTH. 


TrnpveErs for the low-level, storm-water, and 
intercepting sewers, and other works in connexion 
therewith, were opened as follows :— 


Capper (Stoke Newington) ...... £3,108 0 
Phillips (Westminster) ............ 2,990 0 
Munday (Limehouse) 2,953 0 
W. Wigmore (Fulham) ........... 
Gibson, Brothers (Southall) ... 2,527 0 
W. Maxwell (Plaistow) ............ 2,513 11 
W. Strickson (Colney Hatch)... 2,491 9 
Moore (Bedford)..........ccccsseces 2 
Pearson (Lambeth)........csccceseee 

Carter (Anerley) .......ccccrsscscvece 

Hubbard (Bromley) .... 
J.C. Clark (Warwick) . 
G. Pitkin (Watford) .... 
Bugbird (Enfield) ....... 
J. Pizzey (Hornsey) ......0.0000000 
Dickenson & Oliver(Camberwell) 
C. Ford (Wolverhampton) 
P. Porter (Clapton) 
Hayne (Kilburn) .........scssccsssees 
R. Hookham (Highgate) 
H. A. Marshall (Epping) ......... 
Vickers & Crane (Lambeth)...... 
G, Young (Battersea)...........000 0 0 


Mr. George Young’s tender was accepted, 
provided his references and sureties prove satis- 
factory. 
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CAUDEBEC LADY CHAPEL ROOF. 


I am glad to be able to confirm the statements 
of my fellow pupil, Mr. B. Ferrey, which ap- 
peared in your journal of December 31st, respect- 
ing the construction of the groining of the Lady 
Chapel at Caudebec, as we both were engaged 
drawing at the church as pupils of Mr. Augustus 
Pugin, he sketching the sacristy, and I doing 
the same and measuring the chapel in question. 

I, as well as my friend, Mr. B. Ferrey, have a 
“very vivid recollection” of everything con- 
nected with the remarkable pendant of this 
chapel, and had additional cause for it, as, having 
got into a hole made in the inner arch, for the 
purpose of examining and measuring this pen- 
dant, I ran the risk of immolation for the cause 
of Gothic art by a total inability for some time 
to get out again; and I would warn other 
students in art to avoid over-zeal, which had 
nearly been fatal to me, and converted that very 
interesting groining into a very uninteresting 
mausoleum for myself; but as it was not so, I 
am able to give the information respecting it 
which Mr. J. B. Cohen so much requires, as, not 
being able to see the top of the groining, he con- 
siders this as difficult a problem as did a certain 
king, when he was so much puzzled to know how 
apples got into dumplings, where no opening 
was visible by which they could enter. 

Now I will assist your correspondent over his 
difficulty, and relieve his mind of any supposi- 
tion that Mr. Papworth has dreamed a dream, 
or has been deluded by statements of some party 
without a name. I am able to take the respon- 
sibility on myself, as the plate of the Lady 
Chapel published in Pugin’s “ Architecture ot 
Normandy,” was drawn by me from my own 
sketches and measurements, in which there is 
but one omission, and that is,—the junction of 
the large arch with the wall was filled in and 
weighted to hinder the upward thrust. 








The section of this, given in Gwilt’s “ Supple- 
ment to the Eneyclopswdia of Architecture’’ 
(published in 1851) does not fully explain its 
peculiarities, and would lead to the supposition 
that the whole of the top of the groining is 
3 ft. 1 in. in thickness, whereas there are only 
six large ribs of that size, starting from the 
internal angles, meeting in the centre, and 
holding up this pendant stone of 17 ft. long, 
from which the moulded groinings.and ornament 
are suspended. Mr. Pugin’s plate gives two 
sections, one showing how the spaces between 
these large ribs are arched in with tuff of 6 in. 
thick, and into this a small hole was made, by 
which I got into the space, where by candle- 
light I could examine and measnre it all. I 
must further state that a part of the high- 
pitched roof was taken off to allow of entrance 
to top of groining. 

Having explained how the examination was 
made, I must direct attention to the very bold 
and yet careful construction here carried out. To 
avoid any pressure on the moulded ribs of the 





interior of the chapel from the subsidence of the 
large arch, a space has been left between them, 
and this has had the desired effect, for the joints 
of the moulded groining were as perfect when I 
saw it as if the hand of the mason had just left 
it; and all glory to those Medizval men who 
designed so beautifully and built so well. 
TatBot Bury, F.S8.A. 








RESTORATION OF ALL HALLOWS 
CHURCH, LOMBARD-STREET. 


Tus church, which has been re-opened, hag 
been repaired, and its interior restored and deco- 
rated. The works were undertaken in conse- 
quence of the provisions of the Union of 
Benefices Act being applied to the parishes of 
All Hallows, Lombard-street ; St. Benet’s, Grace- 
church-street ; and St. Leonard’s, Eastcheap ; by 
which St. Benet’s Church and freehold were 
pulled down and sold, and the proceeds appro- 
priated,—l1st. To the creation and endowment 
of a church in one of the poorest parishes at the 
east of London; and 2nd. To the repair, im- 
provement, and decoration of All Hallows 
Church, which now becomes the church of the 
three united parishes. The present church was 
reconstructed in 1694 by Sir Christopher Wren, 
and its main features have been preserved in the 
restorations. The west galleries have been 
removed, and also the room at the north-west 
corner, throwing open the vestibule, the west 
window, and the groined ceiling. The cost of 
the restorations has been 4,000/. The architects 
have been Messrs. Francis, and the contractors 
Messrs. Dove. We may find an opportunity of 
examining the edifice. 








MINERAL STATISTICS OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, 


THE minerals raised from the earth in the 
United Kingdom in 1869 were of the value of 
no less than 35,252,1201. This amount exceeds 
that of the preceding year by upwards of 
1,600,0007. The coal produced in 1869 told up 
to 107,427,557 tons, of the value of 26,856,1821., 
without adding any charges for movement. The 
returns for 1868 showed only 103,141,157 tons 
of coal produced, being less than in 1869 by 
above 4,000,000 tons. The advance was in our 
home consumption, and is attributable chiefly to 
the renewed activity of our manufactures. It is 
accounted for to some extent by the increase in 
the make of pig iron. The production of our 
blast furnaces in 1867 was 4,761,023 tons; in 
1868, 4,970,206 tons; in 1869, 5,445,757 tons. 
The production of iron ore in 1869 advanced to 
11,508,525 tons, of the value of 3,732,5601.; the 
quantity is about 1,340,000 tons more than in 
the preceding year. The great increase is in 
North Staffordshire and in Scotland. The copper 
ore produced was 122,953 tons, of the value of 
519,9121. The lead ore, 96,866 tons, of the value of 
1,189,0301. The zinc ore, 15,533 tons, of the value 
of 49,3661. The metals obtained in 1869 from ores 
were of the valuo of 17,162,7671., or 1,400,0001. 
more than in the preceding year. The pig iron 
obtained was, in 1868, of the value of 12,381,2802. ; 
in 1869 it advanced to the value of 13,614,3971. 
at the place of production. The number of iron 
works active in great Britain was 174 in 1868 
and 199 in 1869, and the furnaces in blast in- 
creased from 560 in 1868 to 600 in 1869. Of the 
other metals obtained in 1869, lead amounted to 
73,259 tons, of the value of 1,397,4151.; copper, 





8,291 tons, of the value of 644,0651., a decrease 
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compared with 1868; zinc, 4,500 tons, of the 
value of 92,4001., showing an increased quan- 
tity. Mr. Robert Hunt, from whose annual 
volume these statements are obtained, puts the 
total value of the metals and coal, with other 
minerals (excepting building stones, lime, slates, 
end common clays) produced in the United 
Kingdom, in 1869, as follows : — Metals, 
17,162,7671. ; coal, 26,856,8821.; other ‘minerals 
{not smelted), 1,935,0427.—total, 45,954,6911. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Great Shefford.—The parish church of St. 
Mary, at Great Shefford, has been re-opened for 
divine service, after restoration. The works 
comprised new roofs to tower, nave, and chancel ; 
@ new porch and organ-chamber, two new floors 
in the former, re-casting two bells, with the 
addition of a new one, to form a peal of six, and 
a framing for hanging them. All the old fittings 
in the nave and chancel have been taken out, 
and new ones of oak substituted. A low stone 
screen encloses the chancel. A stone pulpit 
stands on the north, and a metal lectern on the 
south. The lighting of the tower, nave, and 
chancel is by sconces and standards, in brass 
and iron, and a lamp is fitted into the old hour- 
glass stand, near to the pulpit. Metal standards 
supporting an oak rail stand at the entrance to 
the sacrarium. The old brick and stone pave- 
ment has giver place to tiles of various colours 
and devices, increasing in richness as the sacra- 
rium is approached. The walls have all been 


being at present no income for the incumbent. 
Under Canon Puckle’s superintendence, the 
whole church has been almost rebuilt. The 
north wall has been removed, and a small aisle 
added for the better accommodation of the 
parishioners. At the same time, the chancel, 
which was nothing but three bare walls, and 
without pavement, has been restored by Mr. 
Willetts, of Denton-court, the lay impropriator, 
who has removed the old windows, and inserted 
lancet ones in their place. 








Hooks Recerhed. 


We take from the current number of the 
Leiswre Howr a few sentences from a paper by 
Mr. J. R. Planché, on the Tower Armoury, jas- 
tifying what we have already said several 
times :—“ But, alas! the youth who wonld take 
an interest in these relics, and the mechanic and 
‘skilled artisan’ who would gladly devote half 
their holiday to the study of some particular 
piece of Medizeval workmanship, are not allowed 
five minutes for contemplating or examination, 
but are hurried on with a score of other visitors, 
more or less intelligent, by the warder in charge 
of the party, who generally ignores altogether 
this curious and instructive portion of the 
armoury, or dismisses it with the careless re- 
mark of, ‘a few old helmets;’ and directs the 
attention of his followers to ‘a beautiful star of 
the Order of the Garter, composed of pistols 














repaired and newly plastered internally, and | 
being built of black flints, the rotten rough-cast | 
ee eae = = peceenger! done till it is enforced by a voice much more 
dilapidated Pa of an old vet ie Larsongeiagee sina the interests of that public 
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tion of the former existence of a building, it was | a4 most amuse, interest, or indtount Meeen. de 
determined to form an archway, and build an | ; 


and sword-blades!’? That mach remains to be 
done I am perfectly conscious, but it will not be 











organ-chamber on the site. All the windows 
have been reglazed with cathedral glass, except 
a decorated one in the church, which has in 
outline conventional drawings of the vine and 
wheat. 
arranged, and some vault covers reduced in size 
to work in with the tile paving. Each feature of 
the church has been preserved from the circular 
Norman tower and doorway, the Early-English 
chancel and nave, the decorated additions to the 
Perpendicular insertions. In the east wall there 
were originally two lancet windows: half of 
each was destroyed to allow of the insertion of 
the large Perpendicular window, and the remain- 
ing halves are now revealed both externally and 
internally. After the winter, colour will be in- 
troduced in the interior by the use of texts under 
the wall-plates and above some of the arched 
openings. There was not a chancel arch or 
any internal or external distinctive mark be- 
tween the nave and chancel, but by the intro- 
duction of a double pair of principals be- 
tween the roofs the architect has supplied the 
deficiency internally, and by tiling and cresting 
has marked the point externally. The roofs, 
which are of red deal, and all the oak fittings, 
are coated with Mander’s varnish. Owing to 
the impossibility of attaching a vestry to the 
chancel without destroying one of the Harly 
English windows, the base of the tower has been 
fitted up as a baptistery and vestry. Mr. John 
West Hugall, of Oxford, was the architect em- 
ployed. The general contractor for the works 
was Mr. Wooldridge, of Hungerford. Messrs. 
Thomason, of Birmingham, have furnished all 
the metal work ; and Mr. Godwin, of Lugwardine, 
has supplied the tiles, amongst which are intro- 
duced copies of some ancient ones which were 
found in the rood staircase. The estimated cost 
of the undertaking was 1,6007.; but some extras 
will probably augment that amount to nearly 
2,0001. 

Swingfield.—_In August, last year, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, while on a visit to Dover, 
drove over to Swingfield, and found the church 
in a state of comparative ruin. The chancel had 
not been used for nearly ten years, and ferns 
were growing in the place where the altar ought 
to have stood. The roof, both of the nave and 
chancel, were pervious to the weather, and the 
north wall of the church bulged 15 in. outwards. 
The clergyman who was responsible for the 
duty, had just then resigned, and, at the request 
of the Archbishop, the Rev. Canon Pucklecon- 
sented to supply the duty from St. Mary’s till 
better times should arrive for the parish, there 


Several mural tablets have been re- | 


| stead of being hurried in droves ‘ upstairs, 
|downstairs, and in my latly’s (Elizabeth’s) 
chamber,’ by imperative yeomen, nearly each of 
whom has his own favourite old story to tell, 
and his own particular old joke to crack, not 
always unaccompanied by injury to the valuable 
| object by which he practically demonstrates it. 
I still hope that a mistaken economy and official 
routine will not long continue to influence those 
whose duty it is not only to preserve, but to 
improve, this important and instructive collec- 
tioa,—at present, I repeat, the only national 
one, chronologically arranged, or that is eatirely 
self-supporting ;—and that the visitors who freely 
pay their sixpences to the amount of between 
two and three thousand pounds per annum, will 
be permitted to employ a ‘leisure hour’ by 
studying at their ease, and uninterruptedly, 
the history of England in armour.” Cas- 
sell’s Household Guide for January gives us 
a useful caution about ivory :—* Articles mado 
of ivory should on no account be exposed to 
heat or dryness. They should never be ex- 
posed to the direct rays of a hot sun, nor placed 
on the mantelshelf, as they are apt to split in 
such circumstances. They also warp like wood 
when exposed to heat or a very dry air. It is 
said that when ivory becomes discoloured by 
being kept, the white colour it previously had 
may be restored by soaking the article in 
water, and then, when wet, exposing it to the 
action of light, while shut up in a well-closed 
glass case. When ivory has been long kept it 
diminishes, owing to the loss of the gelatine of 
which it is partly composed. This may be re- 
medied by soaking the article in a solution of 
that substance. In consequence of ivory not 
always preserving the same length under all 
circumstances, it has been recommended that it 
be not employed in making very minute mea- 
surements.’——-The Hornet is becoming less 
local. The cartoon in the current number, 
representing the King of Prussia on his knees, 
the motto on his helmet being, “ Let us Prey,” 
is not without point. 











Miscellunen. 


* Candle-light Schendel.”—We hear with 
regret of the death ot Petrus van Schendel, 
which event took place in Brussels, on Thursday, 
29th ultimo, in the 65th year of his age. His 
works are better known in England than are 
those of some much superior foreign artists. 














“Jerry Builders” in New York:—The 
New York Tribune reports the fall of a large 
building in that city on the 15th December, and 
the consequent loss of four lives. The building 
seems to have been of a class not unknown in 
many parts of England. The Tribune says :— 
“Thirty-one days ago, Joseph P. Hale com. 
menced at West Thirty-first-street the construc« 
tion of a pianoforte factory, to be eight stories 
high, 25 ft. front, and 200 ft. deep. The walls 
were 16in. thick at the base, and narrowed to 
12 in. for the two upper stories. The plans and 
specifications were submitted to James Mac- 
gregor, superintendent of buildings, and were 
approved by him. Before the walls were half 
way up, the builder, Samuel Cochrane, of No. 
154, West Fifty-third-street, informed Mr. Hale 
that, in his judgment, they were entirely in- 
adequate to sustain the immense weight resting 
on them. He received for reply that it was 
none of his business; that the superintendent 
of buildings had approved of the plans and 
specifications ; and that all that was required 
of him, as builder, was to go on and construct 
the factory in accordance with his instructions. 
The work was carried on rapidly, that the 
building might be enclosed before cold weather, 
and had so far advanced that the walls were 
up, the greater portion of the roof was on, and 
the roofers were intending to go on with their 
job. Soon after the carpenters commenced 
work in the building on the morning of the 15th, 
they noticed that it swayed and creaked with 
every gust of wind. The high, narrow structure 
received the fall force of the gale that was 
blowing from the west, there being no high 
buildings between it and the North River. The 
swaying soon became so violent that the car- 
penters in alarm fled from the building, and re- 
fused to go back. Soon after the workmen had 
left the building, it was struck by a heavier 
gust than before, and, swaying to the east, the 
wall on that side bulged outward, and with a 
crash, heard blocks away, the building toppled 
and fell, crashing two small buildings, and bury- 
ing the inmates beneath the ruins.” 


South London Working Men’s College. 
The night schools and art classes will re-open, 
we are told, on Monday. New classes in me- 
chanical, freehand, and geometrical drawing, 
under Mr. Benny ; in French, under Mr. Rossiter ; 
in algebra, under Mr. Tyssen, B.A.; and in me- 
chanics, under Mr. Mitchell, M.A.; commence 
next week. Night schools, for advanced arith- 
metic, reading, and dictation, meet on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday; and an elementary 
night school, on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Thurs- 
days, to which men and women are alike ad- 
mitted. Programmes can be had from the hono« 
rary secretary. 


Push Back the Houses.—The narrowness 
of the Poultry just in the very busiest part of 
London has always been a great obstruction to 
the City traffic, but the value of the houses in 
such a situation is so great that the cost of 
pulling them down has hitherto prevented any 
attempt to widen the thoroughfare. We hear it 
is now proposed to set the houses on the south 
side further back without pulling them down. 
There is plenty of evidence to show that this 
could be done if rightly conducted. 


Waterproof Composition.—Dr. Scherzer, 
says the Hastern Budget, an Austrian official at 
Pekin, has just sent to his Government some 
specimens of a Chinese composition called 
“ Schioicao,” which has the property of making 
wood and other substances perfectly water-tight. 
He says that he has seen in Pekin wooden 
chests which had been to St. Petersburgh, and 
had come back uninjured, and that the Chinese 
use the composition also for covering straw 
baskets, which are afterwards employed in carry 
ing oil for long distances. Cardboard, when 
covered with the composition, becomes as hard 
as wood ; and most wooden buildings in Pekin 
have a coating of it. It consists of three parts 
of blood deprived of its fibrine, four of lime, and 
a little alam. 


Mechanical Ventilation of Collicries.— 
This system makes rapid progress. The largest 
Guibal fan yet constructed has been erected at 
the Usworth Colliery. A stone building has 
been erected for the reception of the machinery 
connected with it, which is constructed on the 
most improved plans, at the engine works of 
Messrs. Black, Hawthorn, & Co, Gateshead. 
The fan is 45 ft. in diameter, and is to be driven 
by two horizontal engines of high pressure. 
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Fatal Kitchen-boiler Explosion. — Dr. 
Lankester has held an inquest, at the Middlesex 
Hospital, on the body of Eliza Clark, aged 
twenty-three years, cook in the establishment of 
Mr. Wm. Randall, a retired civil engineer, 
40, Belsize-park, Hampstead. Mr. Wm. Randall, 
said :—~ On Christmas morning, about seven 
o’clock, hearing a report like a locomotive 
bursting, and finding my house full of smoke, I 
ran down to the kitchen, and discovered that the 
boiler of the warming apparatus had burst. The 
deceased was lying at the further end of the 
kitchen. I believe that when the fire went out 
overnight the water in the pipes got cold. Ice 
then formed ; and when the fire was lighted by 
deceased in the morning there was no escape 
for the steam because of the ice, and the pressure 
on the jboiler burst it. There ought to be a 
safety-valve or upcast shaft connected with such 
boilers, or people will not be safe in their houses. 
Keeping a fire all night might prevent such an 
accident, but the only sure thing is a safety- 
valve.” The injuries resulted in death. Mr. 
Blake, the coroner’s officer, said that nearly all 
the furniture up to the dining- room was 
destroyed by the violence of the explosion, and 
it was surprising that the loss of life was not 
greater. The coroner, in summing up, said he 
considered it absolutely necessary that every 
apparatus of this kind ought to be furnished 
with a safety-valve. Ice might form in spite of 
the fire. He had known the vapour in a dry 
gas-meter to freezs during the present winter. 
Coroner and jury both remarked that it was a 
matter of great public importance. A verdict 
of “ Death from Accidental Causes” was then 
returned. Several other accidents of a similar 
nature, inflicting serious injuries on persons, 
have lately occurred. Means of preventing such 
accidents have been before now discussed in the 
Builder. 


The Public Works Department in India. 
Last May a building, in course of erection at 
Allahabad, intended for a gun-carriage factory, 
fell, killing several labourers. A committee of 
investigation was appointed, and its duties ex- 
tended to an examination of the new barracks 
at Allahabad, about which there had been many 
rumours. The committee having made its report, 
the Government passed two important resolu- 
tions, which are now made public. As regards 
the factory, fifty-four paragraphs convey the 
opinion of the Viceroy in Council in a manner 
which must be keenly felt, not merely by those 
to whom personal allusion is made, but by the 
whole department. His Excellency in Council 
states that he feels it impossible, under the 
circumstances, to absolve the head of the de- 
partment from blame for a failure which has 
resulted in the severe punishment of many of 
the officers subordinate to him. The whole 
affair is described in the resolution as a 
“deplorable history of negligence, incapacity, 
and corruption,—negligence in the conduct of 
every superior officer who was connected with 
the supervision of these buildings from the 
beginning; incapacity to a greater or less 
extent of almost every subordinate concerned in 
the work of construction ; corruption on the part 
of those who supplied the worthless materials ; 
and it is impossible to avoid the suspicion, that 
some of the inferior subordinates mus‘ also have 
been aware of the organised system in the 
adulteration of the lime which was practised 
thronghout.” This notification, says the Home- 
ward Mail, has produced a great sensation in 
official ranks in India, and all that can be said 
is—the system is in fault as well as the officers 
concerned, 


Heavy Numbers.—The building in which 
the clerks work who are compiling the United 
States’ census in Washington recently showed 
signs of giving way, and caused quite a panic. 
The cause was the accumulation of census 
returns, weighing many tons, and which were 
too heavy fur the walls. Cracks gave timely 
warning, the clerks all got out in safety, and 
the prompt removal of the documents relieved 
the walls sufficiently to prevent the building 
from falling. The total population of the 
States is stated to be, by this census, about 
39,000,000. 


Letter-Boxes in America.—We hear from 
New York of a new arrangement by the Post 
Office. The pillar-boxes are connected with a 
pneumatic tube that runs round the city to the 
general receiving-house. As the letters are 
dropped into the box they are blown along the 
tube at the rate of sixty-five miles an hour! 


Fire in a Church.—The service on Christ- 
mas-day at All Saints’ Church, Oxford-road, 
Manchester, was interrupted on Sanday forenoon 
by an alarming outbreak of fire in the flooring 
and pews in the front part of the church. The 
congregation was at once dismissed, and dis- 
persed without any panic arising. The fire- 
brigade succeeded in putting out the fire in 
abont forty minutes by the use of the fire-hose. 
A great part of the flooring was destroyed, and 
many of the pews were charred. The fire was 
caused by the over-heating of a brick-built flue, 
which runs from a heating apparatus, situated 
in an outhouse adjoining the church, under the 
flooring. It is believed that through some defect 
in the flue, the extreme heat was allowed to bear 
upon the flooring. The same flae, we are informed, 
has been in use almost time out of mind, and 
twenty-one years ago a fire, which was much 
more serious in its consequences, arose from the 
same cause. The fires supplying the heating 
apparatus were extinguished before the brigade 
left the church at midday; but in the evening, 
on a second alarm, it was found that from the 
heat still latent in the brick flue the flooring had 
again taken fire. Three men with a hand-pump 
put out the fire and cooled the flue. The com- 
munion-table was almost entirely destroyed by 
fire. 


Sanitary Aspects of Cow-keeping.—In | 
an article on this subject, ia the Milk Journal, | 
Dr. Ballard, medical officer of health for Islington, 
says, as to his investigations on the subject of 
the cattle disease, and the sanitary state of 
cowsheds :— 

©], That it occurred most certainly in sheds where 

a large number of cows were congregated. None of our 
large cowkeeping establishments escaped. 2. That of the 
sheds affording 1,000 cubic feet and upwards of air-space 
to each animal, only 44 per cent. were invaded; while of 
those which afforded from 600 to 1,000 cubic feet, 70 per 
cent. were invaded ; and of those which afforded less than 
600 cubic feet, nearly 80 per cent. were invaded. 3, That 
of the establishments supplied with water from super- 
ficial wells on the premises, 90 per cent. were invaded; 
while of those supplied from the mains of the New River 
Company with comparatively pure water, only 65 per cent. 
were invaded ; and 4, That 91 per cent. of the sheds where 
the dung was stored within the shed itself, were invaded, 
while only 66 were invaded of those where the dung was not 
thus stored, but daily turned out of the shed. I found this 
influence more marked in those cases in which the dung 
was stored for a long time than in those where it was 
stored for a shorter time. In the year 1857, when lung 
disease was very prevalent, I made a similar observation 
with respect to this disease.’’ 
The adulteration, or even the unwholesome for- 
mation, of milk is not the only way in which the 
milk supplied to London endangers public 
health. Dr. Michael Taylor, of Penrith, says 
Dr. Ballard, some twelve years ago demonstrated 
the spread of typhoid with milk in that town, 
the poison having, as he believed, been intro- 
duced with the milk directly, from the milk 
having been kept in a room where certain mem- 
bers of the milkseller’s family were lying ill 
with fever. 


The Leeds Joiners and their Em- 
ployers.—A short time ago, the joiners and 
carpenters of Leeds held a meeting, at which 
certain resolutions affecting their hours of labour, 
&c., were adopted. Acting upon these resolu- 
tions, the joiners have sent in notice to the 
master builders, requesting an alteration of their 
working rules, and a rescinding of the rules 
agreed upon as to arbitration. This notice is to 
expire on the lst of July next. The present 
working hours of the joiners are ten per day for 
the first five days of the week, and six hours on 
the Saturday, the rate of wages being 63d. per 
hour. They demand that the working hours 
should be nine hours for the first five days, and 
five hours on Saturday, the rate of wages to be 
7d. per hour; and that a rule be made pro- 
hibiting piece-work in joinery and carpentry. 
At a meeting of the master builders, at the 
Nag’s Head Inn, Upperhead-row, on Wednesday 
evening, this notice was fully considered, and it 
was resolved that the present time is inopportune 
for considering any such alteration of the joiners’ 
rules, 


The Intended Law Courts.—The builders 
who were invited to tender for the foundations 
have declined to do so at present, on account of 
the proposed terms of the contract. The Board 
of Works will not listen to the new clauses 
agreed on between the Builders’ Society and 
the Council of the Institute. The competitors 
have solicited a conference with Mr. Ayrton on 
these points, feeling every confidence that he 
will be willing to listen to reason in the matter. 
They have considered that there would be no 
use in sending in their tenders till this matter 
be arranged. 








The Female Students in the Royal 
Academy.—We observe that the death is 
announced of Miss Lonisa Herford, the first 
female student who obtained entrance within 
the doors of the Royal Academy, accomplishing 
her object by a little piece of feminine diplo- 
macy. The story is that she forwarded a 
written request to the authorities to supply her 
with a printed form of application for permission 
to enter the college as a probationer and student. 
Her handwriting being masculine, and her 
signature merely giving the initial letter of her 
Christian name, her sex was unrevealed, and the 
form was forwarded to her. Having filled it up, 
submitted the requisite drawings, and obtained 
the required authorisation, she presented herself 
at the Academy. There was perplexity, but it 
was ultimately determined to admit her, and 
thenceforward the Academy was thrown open to 
female students. There are now a considerable 
number on the list, and one of them (Miss Starr) 
carried off the gold medal. 


Accident.—Dr. Lankester has held an inquest 
at Paddington, on the body of James Turner, a 
carpenter, in the employ of the Great Western 
Railway Company, who was assisting to build a 
signal-box on the line near Southall, and was 
standing on a single plank some 12 ft. from the 
ground, the closeness of the metals not allowing 
anything wider to be used, when all of a sudden 
he was seen by his mate to fall head first on to 
the hard frozen ground. He was picked up 
insensible, placed in a train, and conveyed to St 
Mary’s Hospital, when he expired. A verdict o 
“ Accidental death” was returned. 


Proposed Extension of the Sea-wall at 
Exmouth.—An extension of the sea-wall at 
Exmouth is proposed by the Rolle Estate Trus- 
tees. The plan under consideration is to carry 
on the present sea-wall and carriage-drive 
towards the coastguard station, inside the 
battery, and on the end of the Maer; the road to 
be continued round the Maer, and connected 
with the new road recently carried out from 
Trefusis-terrace, to the Lime-kiln-lane. The 
sea-wall, if thus extended, will be a mile and an 
eighth in length, and an estimated cost of the 
proposed extension is said to be between 3,0001. 
4,0001. 


Antiquarian Excavations in Italy.—Inte- 
resting excavations are being carried on in 
various parts of Italy, especially at the Campo 
Santo of Bologna, where a stratum of Etruscan 
interments has lately been discovered underneath 
the medizeval and modern strata ; and also at 
the Leucadian promontory, where Professor 
Giovanni Capelini reports that traces of canni- 
balism have been found. 


Elvedon Hall, Suffolk.—Instead of “ ceil- 
ings” by Mr. Bockbinder, as stated in our 
account of Prince Dhuleep Singh’s new residence, 
it should be ceiling,—the ceiling of the boudoir. 
Those of the drawing-rooms, dining-room, hall, 
and elsewhere, we are informed, were executed 
by modellers in the employ of Messrs. W. Cubitt 
& Co., under the direction of the architect. 


‘“E Can’t Get Out.”—News comes from 
Nottingham of a mechanical genius who built 
himself a van in his dwelling-house without 
first measuring the doorways. He has had to 
take out the front of the house to launch his 
wheeled creation. 


The Site in Parliament-street, West- 
minster.—A number of workmen have com- 
menced to pull down the block of buildings in 
Parliament-street, occupying the site between 
Parliament-street and King-street, and extend- 
ing from the Treasury to Charles-street. 


The Late Mr. Hardwick, R.A., Archi- 
tect.— We confine ourselves at present to men- 
tioning the regretted death of this gentleman, 
which took place at Westcombe Lodge, Wimble- 
don Common, on the 28th ult. Mr. Hardwick 
was in his 79th year. 


Royal Albert Hall of Arts and Sciences 
We have to announce that the Queen has fixed 
Wednesday, the 29th of March, as the day on 
which her Majesty proposes to open the Royal 
Albert Hall at Kensington. 


Uppingham.—It is proposed to construct 
waterworks for this town, the estimated cost 
being 2,6001. It is anticipated that this sum 


will be raised by shareholders. 


The Late Mr. Brassey.—We are led to 
postpone the memoir of this gentleman, in order 
that it may be accompanied with a portrait. 











